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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


A STUDENTS DIARY......NUMBER IV. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Tuis evening was a most unwel- 
come one. The weather would not 
suffer me to go abroad, and I had 
planned business abroad of the most 
agreeable nature. At home there 
was no employment or amusement, 
for which I had any relish....I took 
my seat, therefore, by the fire, in the 
most irksome and impatient mode 
imaginable, and after sitting an half- 
hour away in listless musing and 
fruitless regrets, betook myself, at 
last, to my book-case. As it con- 
tained nothing new, I went thither 
in the dark, determined to bestow 
an hour on the first book on which 
my hand should accidentally light. 
The volume, thus taken up at 
random, proved to be Robinson 


§ Crusoe ; and, agreeably to my pre- 


vious resolution, I began the perusal 
of it. I received this book, as a pre- 
sent, when a child of ten years old, 
and read it with all the raptures 


which it usually affords to children. 
Twenty years have since elapsed, 
and during that time, it has laid 
quietly in my book-case. Number- 
less times have I ran over my books 
in search of something to beguile a 
lonely hour. ** Robinson Crusoe,” 
have I said, as my eye glanced over it, 
“that’s stale. Ihave ransacked the 
bowels of that long ago. Besides, 
it is a tale only fit for children.”’ 
Now, however, I began my task 
with desperate resolution ; but very 
soon did I discover sufficient rea- 
sons for continuing it in the book 
itself. Everything was new to me. 
Either the particulars had been en- 
tirely forgotten, or they appeared 
to me in a light entirely new, and 
suggested reflections which had 
never before occurred, and which, 
indeed, could not possibly occur to 
the raw and unexperienced imagi- 
nation of a child. I never read a 
work which appeared before me 
robed in so much novelty and singu- 
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larity as this work now wears. I 
know of none, whose plan is, in any 
degree, similiar to it, and which has 
more importance and dignity. Ino 
longer see in it, the petty adven- 
tures of a shipwrecked man, the 
recreations of a boyish fancy ; but 
the workings of a mind, teft to abso- 
lu€é and unaccustomed solitude ; and 
a picture of the events by which 
the race of man is dispersed over 
the world, by which desert regions 
are colonized, and the foundations 
laid of new and civilized communi- 
ties. 

The felicity with which the story 
is expanded....the exquisite judg- 
ment displayed in giving conduct 
and feelings to the hero of the tale, 
suitable to his education, character, 
and situation are truly admirable, 
and form a subject for the medita- 
tion of the strongest and most intel- 
ligent minds. No quality is more 
conspicuous in this narration than 
genius, or the power which supplies 
the place of experience ; andimages 
to itself, the feelings flowing from 
situations in which the author never 
was, and perhaps never could be 
actually placed. 

This tale is said to have been 
founded on the adventures of an 
Alexander Selkirk ; but if Selkirk’s 
story be truly related by Sir Richard 
Steel, it appears merely to have 
suggested to Defoe his plan, and not 
to have supplied him with materials. 
There is nothing in common between 
the real and fictitious characters, 
but the mere circumstance of pass- 
ing some time, alone, upon a desert 
island. In all other points, their 
destinies and characters are not only 
different, bat opposite. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that 
Robinson’s adventures are exceed- 
ingly trite, or absurdly marvellous, 
before his shipwreck, and after his 
departure from his island. Capti- 
vity, in Barbary, was a favourite 
theme with the fabulists of that age, 
and as this misfortune frequently 
befel the mariners of Christian 
Europe, it is surprising that inven- 
tion, when it expatiated on this sub- 
ject, has ever been so barren and 
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absurd. I should like to see an 
edition of Robinson Crusoe, in which 
nothing was retained but what was 
connected with the island. 

I begin to suspect that some dis- 
advantages arise from reading valu- 
able books at a very early age. A 
child can comprehend very imper- 
fectly the feelings and conduct of 
men ; and though the young and old 
of the same species must always 
have something in common, and 
therefore every narrative in which 
men perform a part, must be, in 
some degree, intelligible to men of 
all ages, yet the conceptions of the 
young are always crude and errone- 
ous; and experience proves, that 
the first impression is extremely 
obstinate. As the present age has 
furnished numberless books express- 
ly designed for the young, in which 
the characters, reasonings, and inci- 
dents are adapted to their compre- 
hension °nd sensibility, it is inex- 
cuseabie to tie them down to works 
suited to a riper age. ~ 

Henceforth, when any of my 
friends are particularly auxious for 
something new and interesting in 
the literary way, I shali recommend 
them to Robinson Crusoe, provided 
they have not read the book since 
their fifteenth year. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


How many harangues have been 
delivered upon friendship from old 
Cicero’s speeches to his friends tin- 
der a plane tree, to my friend 
Tesees.’S last night by my fire-side. 


” Tiseosey indeed, is no servile copyist, 


for his notions of friendship are di- 
rectly the reverse of Cicero’s..... 
According to Jack, this passion, 
which all the world have combined 
to extol as a virtue, is no better than 
a specious vice, It is merely one of 
the innumerable forms which seli- 
love assumes. He measures every 
man’s affection for another by the 
gratification which his pride as- 
sumes. Tom loves Will merely 
because Wiil shews respect for 
‘Lom and interest in his concerns. 
Tom values and esteems Will, be- 
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cause Will values and esteems him. 
We naturally love honour and dis- 
tinction ; and he who flatters us by 
homage, who makes our reputation 
and interest his own, will be sure to 
obtain our friendship. When that 
homage is withdrawn....when that 
sympathy has ceased, we sink not 
merely into indifference ; but pass 
into the adverse element of anger 
andrevenge. One instance of neu- 
trality cancels all former good offices 
+-e0ur pride would never have been 
mortified if it had never been flat- 
tered. 

To this remark, I had only to re. 
peat Jack’s own words and admit 
the truth of them....that we love 
others because they love ws: for if 
this be true, there is genuine bene- 
volence in him who begins to love ; 
and though we may have no claim 
to disinterestedness, those who pro- 
voke our affection by giving us their’s 
gratuitously, have surely a title to 
that praise. 

From thisconclusion, Jack could 
easily escape, by averring that all 
gratuitous friendship, was seli-inte- 
rest and hypocrisy, and assumed for 
the sake of some advantage to be 
gained by it: I took some pains to 
remove this opinion, merely for 
Jack’s sake; for surely a man, who 
harbours such.opmions, must want 
one of the chief suurces of human 
consolation and felicity. 

The truth is, that the question 
about the disinterestedness of our 
passions, properly relates merely 
to their origin. The means by 
which the seeming opposition be- 
tween theorists have been reconcil- 
ed, have been the notion of a pro- 
gress in our feelings ; in consequence 
of which, that which begins in self- 
ishness, terminates in generosity. 

There is surely a capacity in 
human nature for loving and admir- 
ing intellectual and moral excel- 
lence. No excellence is more be- 
witching than that constitution of 
mind which imyels men to love ex- 
cellence for its own sake, and with- 
out regard to their own interest. 
When this disposition is manifested 
by aman, it can hardly fail of excit- 
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ing the attachment of a generous 
heart ; and if this disposition selects 
ourselves as the objects of its ardour, 
what wonder that we love it the 
more on that account? 

In their sensibility to excellence, 
and capacity for loving it, men dif- 
fer from each other by numberless 
gradations. Thereisa scale, whose 
divisions would puzzle a Newton’s 
arithmetic, to count from him who 
values others merely as they are 
instrumental to his own wealth, 
fame, or power, up to him who pro- 
portions his regardexactly to intrin- 
sic merit. . That the world at large 
furnishes numerous examples of the 
lowest, the highest, and of every 
intermediate degree in this scale, 
cannot be reasonably doubted. ‘The 
numbers we assign to each division, 
affords, in some degree, a criterion 
of our own character, since we are 
extremely apt to make what we feel, 
and what we can do, the measure 
of other men’s feelings and capa- 
citv.* 

To some men, the language of a 
kind and generous emotion is just as 
unintelligible as the terms of an 
Algebraic solution are to an uncul- 
tivated boor; or a discant on the 
purturbation of the planets to a girl 
cf thirteen ; or the dessection of a 
sunbeam into colorific and calorific 
rays to one born blind: in like manner 
there are, perhaps, a few, an happy 
few, who can as littie comprehend 
those who love themselves only, and 
whose complacency fer others is ex- 
cited bv nothing but incense offered 
to their pride, or gratifications admi- 
nistered to their sensuality. 

There are many petty questions, 
in relation to this subject, that are 
always in discussion. “Thus, how 
often is it asked, whether friend- 
ship can subsist between more than 
two persons: whether it can possi- 
bly subsistbetween man and woman: 
whether marriage does not dissolve 
all the ties of friendship: whether 
love for a woman add wings to our 
philanthrepy, or take them away : 
whether the ties of kindred be, in 
their own nature, distinct from the 
friendly sentiment. On all these 
. 
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subjects, the conversation of the 
serious and intelligent delights to 
dwell, and illustrations and exam- 
ples are continually,multiplying. 
My creed, on this topic, wants 
much to make it absolute and com- 
prehensive ; but I believe I am not 
much in danger of contradiction in 
maintaining, that the number of 
those whom a man loves, and the 
degree in which he loves them, 
depend, first, upon the affectionate- 
ness of his own temper....a quality 
which nature must give, and educa- 
tion must cherish; and secondly, 
on his opportunities of meeting with 
and knowing those who are excel- 
lent, according to his notions of 
excellence. As no two persons can 
present themselves to our view ex- 
actly in the same light, either in 
kind, or in quantity, every man must 
have his preferable object. Man 
and wife, when they love and esteem 
each other, have, in general, motives 
and incentives to affection peculiar 
to that relation, and far stronger 
than are incident to any other; but 
this is not always so: the cement, 
arising from character and situation 
is frequently as strong, or stronger, 
between a married person and a 
stranger, as between wife and hus- 
band. And though, from the nature 
of a human being, who cannot be 
everywhere at once, and cannot 
think on two subjects at a time, his 
degrees of affection must be unequal 
towards different persons ; but the 
number of beloved objects, and the 
degree in which each is loved, as 
well as their characters, depends 
upon the quality of his understand- 
ing, and hisheart. A man may love 
his wife, or brother, better than any 
body else ; and yet may love his wife, 
or brother very little. Another man 
loves his wife or brother best, but 
he loves a thousand others a great 
deal. So much, indeed, that his 
feelings towards the least worthy of 
the thousand, and his efforts for his 
benefit, may far exceed what the 
majority of mankind commonly feel 
and do fer their wives or brothers. 
He who estimates the characters of 
others most justly, is the wisest man 
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«»-ehe who meets with the greatest 
number worthy of affection, is the 
most fortunate....he who loves most 
liberally, and benefits most amply 
the objects of his love, secures to 
himself his own reward in the very 
act of loving and benefiting, and is 
the happiest of mankind. 


FAMEs 


TI have been amused to-day, by the 
exact and minute scrutiny which 
the conduct of an obscure man has 
undergone, from some of the most 
respectable members of the commu- 
nity. The subject of this scrutiny, 
is an Irishman who arrived in the 
country ten weeks ago, and who 
took his passage, on his return, six 
weeksafterwards. Heisacommon 
man, of nameless origin and obscure 
walk. He got into service asa clerk 
in a retail shop, eat his meals at the 
nearest tavern, and harboured at 
night in the garret of an house with- 
out any other tenant, and where he 
was suffered to sleep, merely to give 
security to the premises. ‘The man 
was a quiet, sober, plodding, and 
uasocial animal, who shewed his 
face in a certain corner, at a certain 
hour; filled up the columns ofaledger 
with figures. How few, and how 
faint are the traces which are left 
behind by the existence for ten weeks 
of sucha man. How quickly are 
these traces obliterated from memo- 
ry. Byhow small a number of per- 
sons, and for how short a period, 
would his departure be followed by 
the words....** Where is Mr. what 
d’ye call him 2?” “Heisgone away.” 
Amidst the crouds of a great city, 
of passengers in a busy street, what 
little momentary space did this ordi- 
nary figure engross in the eye of the 
observer 

Very different, however, has been 
the fate of poor M‘Coy. A fewdays 
after his departure, above twenty 
persons were anxiously and busily 
employed in ascertaining his situa- 
tion, and the last acts of his resi- 
dence among us, as if he were some 
very great personage. His name 
was inquired into; his hand-writing 
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carfully investigated; his lodging- 
room, and every dark corner of the 
house he occupied, were ransacked ; 
his dress, voice, stature, and general 
manners, were accurately examined. 
The most transient and frivolous dia- 
logues with those around him, were 
laboriously recalled to remembrance 
and compared witheach other. All 
this curiosity arose from the simple 
circumstance of M‘Coy’s putting into 
his pocket, before his departure, a 
a few more hundreds than were 
strictly his due; and he thus become 
a personage of far more importance 
than his mother ever dreamed of. 

Great misfortunes,or greatcrimes 
are inevitable roads to notoriety. 
In England and America, where 
newspapers and other periodical 
works, fly about in such numbers, and 
penetrate into every the remotest 
and obscurest corner, the history of 
a worthless individual, whom nobody 
knew in his life time, shall, after his 
death, be an object of curiosity to 
millions. One, who died of famine 
and neglect, in the darkest garret 
of the obscurest alley in London, 
shall, twelve months afterwards, be, 
in all his habits and concerns, inti- 
mately known to the inhabitants of 
Jamaica, Canada, Bengal, and Ken- 
tucky. 

Who, that has read or conversed 
within the last twenty years, is not 
familiar withthe name of Dr. Dodd? 
Elwes is quite a proverb, wherever 
the English language is read. And 
no living poet, or statesman, has 
half as many to inguire after and 
talk about, as George Barrington. 
Nothing, indeed, is easier than to 
acquire fame ; that is, to obtain the 
privilege of being talked about very 
much, and by a great many. Dodd, 
Elwes, and Barr ington’s ability may, 
perhaps, be termed infamy ; but the 
truth is, that the memory of Elw es, 
is not generally pursued with either 
abhorrence or contempt. He is 
surveyed chiefly as a singularity or 
prodigy ; andthere arelinesof mag- 
nanimity and genius in Barrington, 
which make him, on the whole, re- 

garded with admiration and good 
will. 
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The celebrity of such men is, or 
ought to be, as much allied to praise 
as that of many authors and heroes, 
whose names eajoy the veneration 
of the multitude. In _ bes stowing 
fame, the tendency of mens actions 
to good, are little considered, and 
those who merely go about doing 
good all the days ss? their life, are 
fated to obscurity ; ; or at least, come 
in for the smallest Wath in the dis- 
tribution of renown. Great powers 
of invention, great knowledge, or a 
great command of the powers of 
others, are the recommendations to 
glory ; and these, exerted with no 
moral or beneficient purpose what- 
ever, but merely to gratify our own 
caprice, to elude poverty, amass 
wealth, or beguile the tediousness of 
leisure, have given to the temple of 
fame almost ail its inhabitants. 


CUI BONO? 


My new asironomical acquaint 
ance was haranging my ‘stants 
(there were three besides himself 
this evening on the history of thos: 
stones which are supposed to haw 
fallen from the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. He stated, with gr 


precision,the various modes adepted 
by ingenious men, oi accountine for 
this wonderful shewer, and took the 
trouble to deta? a mathematical 
confutation of tliose who n aii 
that these masses, are thrown by 
volcanic explc “9 n fyom the moon. 

These details exeite the lyeles' 
interest in ail present, except H...... 
who: wound up the conversation 
with the ingenhous exclamation of 
Cut Bono? Wily at matters # whence 


they fall, o wit ct! ther they fall at all? 
What is the usé»of such in juiries? 
There can har.dw be 2 moreabsurd 
or unseasonaly.le question introduced 
than this, Cy* Aono & There is hardly 
a surer ind?.cation of a narrow and 
short-sigh’.ed mind. Almost every 
is favourite pursuit, and 
vhile engdywusiastically attached to 
that, h ee in soverjgn contempt 
every oth oy “ tonic of inquiry . When 
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different from his own, heis irresist- 
ibly tempted to exclaim.... What is 
the use of it? Not reflecting that 
others have just as*good a right to 
arraign the usefulness and dignity 
of Ais pursuit, and that every one, 
who has a speculative pathin which 
he delights to tread, has the same 
answer to make..../t fileases me. 

The mere Chymist, when he lis- 
tens to the political theorist, is asto- 
nished any reasonable being should 
entertain a momentary regard for 
such contemptible objects. The 
dabbler in newspaper and party 
politics turns from the lucubrations 
of Lavoisier with disgust, and takes 
up the Gazette in search of some- 
thing useful. He who spends his 
life in settling the true reading, and 
elucidating the true meaning of 
Theocritus or Chaucer, or in trans- 
lating Milton or Grey into greek, 
makes scornful faces at him who is 
busy in examining the great points 
of morbed anatomy, or the form and 
texture of the body when affected 
with disease. The poet who muses 
all night long over elegy and sonnet, 
despises him who fatigues his brain 
with determining the directions and 
dey-rees of velocity with which wa- 
ter Rows from a round hole, at the 
bottom, of a cask. A collector of 
prints <nd paintings wonders that 
shame dces not prevent his neigh- 
bour from »9aming about the fields 
to pluck we=ds, catch beetles, or 
pick up stones. Thus each enthu- 
siast is absorbed in wonder that all 
mankind are not penetrated with 
the charms of his own idol, and 
that. any reasonable being should 
value what he despises. 

There is doubtles something that 
serves as a criterior/ of utility, by 
which the compara‘i've value of ail 
speculative studies, ({for to them 
my present observatioi\s are confin- 
ed) may bemeasured. ‘Among dif- 
ferent pursuits, some prroduce a 
pleasure more intense, more last- 
ing, and effecting greater ‘numbers 
than others; but this trvith § will 
scarcely justify any one in? ridicul- 
ing or condemning his n/leighbour, 





for in the first place, there is but 
one out of many thousands, which 
is best, and consequently all but one 
is liable to some objection. In the 
next place,,there is none among all 
the thousand, wholly destitute of 
use and benefit, for whatever agree- 
ably employs the human faculties is 
so far good: so far beneficial. 

True wisdom requires us to re- 
joice that our neighbour is not worse 
employed than he is, since a pur- 
suit which we may deem frivolous, 
is still better than the objects which 
engross the zeal of the majority of 
mankind, and candour will restrain 
our censure when we reflect that 
very probably, our own pursuits 
cannot be more easily defended 
from the charge of frivolous or hurt- 
ful than our neighbours, and that, 
if they really possess advantages 
which others want, our attachment 
was not excited by the perception 
of their superior dignity or useful- 
ness but sprung up by accident. 
That we embraced it for exactly 
the same selfiish reason that influ- 
enced our neighbour, because some 
fatuitous association disposed us to 
find pleasure in it. 

These are sufficient reason’s why 
the votaries of different sciences 
should not dispise each other. It 
well becomes an enlightened mind, 
however, to entertain curiosity for 
every kind of truth, amd to convert 
by the alchemy of a strong under- 
standing, the basest matter into 
gold. * Such a one will perceive the 
kindred ties which connect all the 
objects@f human knowledge. He 
will be everywhere at home. He 
will extract useful and delightful 
information from a treatise upon 
heraldry: or acatalogue of Scottish 
kings, whoreigned before the flood: 
or a volume of year-books: or one 
of Wordsworth’s pastorals or Ma- 
ria Regina Roche’s novels. Sucha 
one can listen with equal interest 
to Rumford while he expatiates on 
the proper form of atea-kettle, and 
to Herschel while he decyphers the 
Galaxy, and finds valuable know- 
ledge in each of them. 
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THE CULTURE OF COTTON. 


Mr. Epiior, 

Cotton has become of late 
years, one of the most considerable 
sources of our national wealth. It 
contributes to this end, not only as 
an article of exportation, but of 
importation. It enriches or main- 
tains, not only a numerous class of 
cultivators, who produce the raw 
material, but a considerable num- 
ber of merchants, who import the 
manufactured article ; ofshop-keep- 
ers, who vend it throughout the 
country, in smailer proportions ; 
and of a third class, principally fe- 
males, who are employed with the 
scissars and the needle, in model- 
ling itinto dress. 

It is a question whether all the 
cotton stuffs annually consumed in 
the United States, do not fall short 
of the quantity raised and exported 
from a single state. South Caro- 
lina, during the last two or three 
years, has supplied a quantity, pro- 
bably double the consumption of all 
the states during the same period. 
Some curiosity, therefore, respect- 
ing the history of so important a 
substance, may be expected in all 
intelligent minds, and the informa- 
tion which I collected for my own 
use, may be equally acceptable to 
some of your readers. I shall be- 
gin with giving you some account 
of the mode of cultivating and pre- 
paring the raw material. 

It is only within about twenty 
years, that cotton has become a 
regular subject of agriculture in the 
United States. The congeniality 
of our soil and climate to this plant 
was long ago discovered, but the 
revolution, by unfettering our com- 
merce, and removing all impedi- 
ments to enterprize, has occasion- 
ed our present eminence in this 
branch of trade and tillage. 

Cotton is distinguished, like all 
other domesticaied plants, (if I 
may use the expresson) by many 
minute varieties : but the principal 
and usual distinctions consist in the 


colour of the wool and the seed. 
The colour of the wool is either a 
pale dusky yellow, commonly, 
though improperly, called nankeen, 
or a snowy and brilliant white. The 
latter is again distinguished into 
two kinds, from the colour of its 
seed, the green seed, and the black 
seed. The cottons likewise differ 
from each other in the proportion- 
al produce ; in the period which 
they take to reach maturity: and, 
what is of most importance, in the 
stafile, that is to say, in the length 
and tenacity of their fibres. That 
is the best cotton, or cotton of the 
best sfafile, which is reducible to 
the finest, evennest, and strongest 
thread. 

The yellow, or nankeen cotton 
produces stuff of a. stronger tex- 
ture than anv other, but there isa 
reasonable prejudice in fav: our of 
the white, whose native hue is far 
the most beautiful, and which is 
susceptible of allsorts of dyes. The 
black seed cotton, (or sea-island, 
as it is termed in commerce) is 
the finest in its colour and staple, 
of any cultivated by us, and brings 
a proportionable price at market. 

The various kinds cf cotten dif- 
fer not materially in the mode of 
cultivation. A dry soil, in which 
sand does not constitute a -very 
large proportion,is well suited to this 
plant. ‘The land, however, can- 
not be too rich, p rovided i it be not 
low and wet. Whatever ground 
is congenial to wheat and maize, is 
favourable to cotton, but the latter 
cannot bear the cold and storms to 
which the two former are insensi- 
ble. The torrid and the warmest 
part of the temperate zones, are 
the only climates that are suited to 
it, and though the more regular 
seasons of Europe allow it to be 
raised as far north as the forty-fiith 
degree of latitude, it is not culti- 

vated in China beyond the thirty- 
fifth, nor in North America beyond 
the thirty-cighth degree. Its 
growth seems to require thata 
warm summer temperature should 
prevail, without any remarkable 
disproportion between wet and dry, 
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for half the year, at least from 
April to September inclusive, in 
the northern hemisphere. 

In the beginning of April, the 
land is broken up as usual by the 
plough, and divided into two rows, 
about five feet asunder. ‘These 
rows are slight trenches, which, 
when the plant has appeared some- 
time above the ground, are raised 
into ridges by the plough. 

There are two modes of planting 
the seed, one is to drop a certain 
number of seeds into holes, made 
eight or ten inches from each other, 
and this, though most laborious, 
saves much subsequent trouble, and 
eccasions much less waste of the 
seed than the other mode, which 
consists in dropping the seed unin- 
terruptedly alongthe trench. The 
superfluous growth thatis thus pro- 
duced, is thinned by the hand. The 
less promising shoots are plucked 
out, and by successive pickings, the 
crop is so far thinned, as to leave 
intervals of ten or twelve inches 

tween the stalks. These inter- 
vals may be enlarged according to 
the luxuriance of the plant, and 
may be extended, in the richest 
soils and finest seasons, to two, 
three, and four feet. One bushel 
of seed in the latter mode of plant- 
img, is required to an acre. 

The hoe is constantly emploved 
to subdue the weeds, and no part 
of the field can be neglected with 
impunity longer than a fortnight. 
Little hills are formed round the 
selected plants, to strengthen the 
stalk, and avert the rain. In Sep- 
tember, when all the pods are 
formed which can be expected, the 
remaining blossoms are cut off, that 
the sun and air may exert their in- 
fluence the better on what remains. 

In two months after planting, the 
blossoms make their appearance, 
and continue to succeed each other 
til] arrested by the frost. In warm- 
er climates than ours, the last of 
these blossoms is not matured into 
a pod till November or December, 
but as frost generally commences 
throughout the states as early as* 
October, and as the cold destroys 
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all the blessoms and imperfect pods, 
this month and September are gen- 
erally the harvest months in Caro- 
lina and Georgia, for cotton. 

I need hardiy mention that the 
cotton-blossom is succeeded, like 
that of the pea and bean, by a pod 
or seed-vessel, divided into differ- 
ent cells, which contain seeds bed- 
ded in a fine silky wool. Nothing 
remains after the pod is completely 
ripened and burst, but to separate 
this woo] (the seed adhering to it) 
from the pod, and afterwards to 
separate the wool from the seed. 
‘The first is done by the hand, the 
pod being left in the field. Sixty 
pounds of seed-cotton can be pluck- 
ed in a day by one hand. The se- 
cond process has sometimes been 
effected in the same way, but ma- 
chinery of some kind is so easily 
adapted to the purpose, that the 
mere hand no longer performs it, 
where the crop is considerable. 

The produce of an acre varies 
very much according to the soil and 
the season.. The largest crop of 
which I have ever heard, in Geor- 
gia or Carolina, has been three 
hundred and fifty pounds of clean 
cotton per acre. The smallest pro- 
duce, when there is any crop.at all, 
on ordinary lands, does not fall 
short of sixty pounds per acre. 
From one to two hundred pounds 
must be considered as the middling 
produce, and from two to three 
hundred as an excelient harvest. 

Machines for cleaning the cotton 
from the seed, are called gins. 
The simplest of these is calleda 
foot gin, being kept in motion by 
the foot acting on a treadle, in the 
manner of a lathe, or spinning- 
wheel. They consist of two small 
rollers, which move in opposite 
ways, the circumference of each 
being sonear each other as toadmit 
the wool, but exclude the seed. 
“ach of these is managed by one 
slave, who sets the rollers in mo- 
tion, while he feeds them with cot- 
ton, and by this means will produce 
about twenty-five pounds a day. 

A number of these machines is 
sometimes subjected to a common 
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power, by means of intermediate 
wheel-work. These are called 
barrel gins, and are moved by oxen 
or water. By this machinery, from 
ten to thirty foot-gins are set in 
motion at once, each being fed by 
a slave, and the work performed 
is in proportion to the number of 
these. 

The most complete and power- 
ful of these machines are called 
saw-gins: their apparatus being 
adapted to disengage the seed more 
effectually, while at the same time 
it nearly supplies itself. One per- 
son will suffice for a gin of this kind, 
which cleans eight hundred pounds 
a day. 


No machinery hitherto invented 
will entirely free the cotton from 
all impurities. It must therefore 
undergo a new and careful picking, 
before it is put into bags. Cotton, 
which, when loose, occupies an 
enormous space in proportion to its 
weight, is so violently compressed 
by means of screws into these bags, 
as to be almost as impenetrable as 
a board; atthe same time, such is 
the specific levity of cotton, that a 
cubic foot of it thus compressed, 
shall not weigh more than twelve 
or fifteen pounds. 


The mode of cultivation, and 
the manufacture of cotton in China 
and India, are very little known 
beyond the limits of these countries. 
It is natural to be supposed that 
our arts in both these respects, 
might be very. much improved by 
a knowledge of the Indian and the 
Chinese arts: for any information 
on these interesting heads, it is 
vain to look into ancient or modern 
travellers. By some fatality or 
other, the few who have traversed 
China, have fixed their eyes scarce- 
ly on a single object which deserved 
to be examined or described. 

As to the advantages of cotton- 
planting, these are extremely va- 
riable. The tide of commerce is 
influenced by the tide of war, and 
as the planter’s profit depends upon 
prices that cre always fluctuating, 
the profit of one year affords no 
criterion of that of the next . 
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ANECDOTES, FROM MY PORT 
FOLIO. 


PHILIP DE VITRE was a weal- 
thy citizen of Amiens, in the four- 
teenth century. Many strange 
stories were current about him, 
but the most remarkable are these: 
He confined himseif to one pint of 
cold water, and half a pound of 
hard rye buiscuit, baked with the 
bran, per day, from the thirty- 
seventh to the ninety-ninth year of 
his age. He divided this into two 
equal portions, eating one at twelve 
o’clock at night, and the other at 
twelve at noon. He limited his 
sleep to six hours on an hard board, 
walked in the open air in his garden 
two hours daily, and bestowed the 
rest of his time on solitary study. 
In his dress, he was equally rigo- 
rous, but no particulars respecting 
that or his studies or employments, 
are recorded. One cannot but be 
desirous of knowing more of such 
aman, and of discovering the in- 
influence of such regimen and diet 
on his body and mind. His great 
age is a proof that this influence 
was salutary, and the very late pe- 
riod of his life, at which he com- 
menced ascetic is likewise a proot 
to the same purpose. This old 
gentleman might have been quite 
as remarkable as Ludovico Cana- 
ro, and his fame as extensive, had 
he devoted one studious day, out 
of eighteen thousand, to put his 
history on paper. We are equally 
in the dark as to the object of his 
studies, and all the benefit which 
by so long a life thus spent, might 
have accrued to posterity, some 
cross accident or perverse whim, 
denied to us. Some ignorant heir 
may have huddled all his papers 
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vertised his loss, and threatened 
the unknown robbers, that, if they 
did not return the money by a cer- 
tain day, he would apply to Abram 
Cavenaugh the cunning man, The 
greater part of the money was re- 
turned before the day appoigted, 
with an excuse, that the remainder 
had been spent. Witchcraft, we 
sec, can produce some advantages. 
By the way, has the pretensions of 
that class of persons who profess 
to tell fortunes and discover stolen 
goods, even been examined by in- 
telligent observers? , 

A magistrate of Yarmouth, hav- 
ing his attention excited by the 
foregoing incident, paid a visit to 
Abraham the conjurer, who pro- 
duced a letter inclosing a ban’ note 
of ten pounds. The letter signi- 
fied that the bill was sent to him as 
hush money, should Coccles, dis- 
satitfied with a partial reimburse- 
ment, still apply to him. ‘“ Your 
raverance,” said the  postcript, 
«¢ knows every thing, and so your 
worship knows that I gave the rest 
to Pig Singleton, and she’s run’d 
away to Lunnun with a sailor.” 

‘The magistrate recognized, in 
this scrawl, the hand of a discarded 
footman of his own, who was forth- 
with arrested, confessed the fact, 
and was transported for fourteen 
years. As honesty, the proverb 
says, is the best policy, every 
rogue must be a fool: but every 
rogue is a fool ina less refined sense 
of the word. He almost univer- 
sally wants skill enough to effect 
his own purpose, and discretion 
enough to keep his own secret. As 
the vulgarin general, andespecially 
the dishonest part of them, are ex- 
tremely ignorant and credulous, 
might not the magistrate make a 
good use of an engine like this? 
Constables and conjurers would 
make useful officers of justice, and 
the latter would, perhaps, be much 
the most useful of the two. 


In the year 1733, a traveller ar- 
rived, late at night, at a large vil- 
lage in the north of England, (say 


the chronicles of the times) tired 
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and dispirited. As soon as he en. 
tered the Boar-head inn, the land- 
lord inguired his name. He was 
in debt, and was actually making 
his way to the nearest seaport, to 
escape from England. This .in- 
quiry awakened his suspicion, and 
though his real name was Cackle- 
thistle, he told them it was 7his/le. 
thwaiie. One looked upon the 
rest, and exclaimed, ‘* a near 
chance indeed!” They then exhi- 
bited a copy of a will made by an 
inhabitant of the town, leaving ten 
thousand pounds, his whole pro- 
perty, tothat person, bearing, from 
his birth, the same name with him. 
self, who should first arrive at the 
Boar-head inn. The _ testators 
name was Cacklethistle, and this 
will was made in pursuance of an 
hasty vow made by the testator, on 
some act of disobedience in his only 
relation. Itis needless to add that 
the traveller immediately estab- 
lished his claim, and got the legacy. 
A will of this kind, appears, at 
first sight, very absurd ; but, in a 
reasonable point of view, nine out 
of ten of the wills, both of the 
living and of the dead, are equally 
absurd. As men scrape together 
money without any view to the 
public good, so when they can en- 
joy it no longer, they dispose of it 
as chance, anger or Caprice sug- 
gest. In European countries, 
where family is of so much impor- 
tance, there is no stronger claim to 
posthumous beneficence, than si- 
militude of name. 


—_——— 


MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE BI- 
LOQUIST. 


( Continued from fiage 259.) 


My visits gradually became more 
frequent. Meanwhile my wants 
increased, and the necessity of 
some change in my condition be- 
came daily moreurgent. ‘This in- 
cited my reflections on the scheme 
which I had formed. ‘The time 
and place suitable to my design, 
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were not ‘selected without much 
anxious inquiry and frequent wa- 
verings of purpose. These being 
at length fixed, the interval, to 
elapse, before the carrying of my 
design into effect, was not without 
perturbation and suspense. These 
could not be concealed from my 
new friend and at length prompted 
him to inquire into the cause. 

It was not possible to commu- 
nicate the whole truth; but the 
warmth of his manner inspired 
me with some degree of ingenuous- 
ness. I did not hide from him my 
former hopes and my present des- 


. titute condition. He listened tomy 


tale with no expressions of sympa- 
thy, and when I had finished, ab- 
ruptly inquired whether [ had any 
objection to a voyage to Europe? 
I answered in the hegative. He 
then said that he was preparing te 
depart ina fortnight and advised 
me to make up my mind to accom- 
pany him. 

This unexpected proposal gave 
me pleasure and surprize, but the 
want of money occurred to me as 
an insuperable objection. On this 
being mentioned, Oho! said he, 
carelessly, that objection is easily 
removed, I will bear all expenses of 
your passage myself. 

The extraordinary beneficence 
of this act as well as the air of un- 
cautiousness attending it, made me 
doubt the sincerity of his offer, and 
when new declarations removed 
this doubt, I could not forbear ex- 
pressing at once my sense of his 
generosity and of my own unwor- 
thiness. 

He replied that generosity had 
been expunged from his catalogue 
as haying no meaning or a vicious 
one. It was the scope of his exer- 
tions to be-just. ‘This was the sum 
of human duty, and he that fell short, 
ran beside, or outstripped justice 
was acriminal. What he gave me 
was my due or not my due. [If it 
were my due, I might reasonably 
demand it from him and it was 
wicked to withhold it. Merit on 
one side or gratitude on the other, 
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were contradictory and unintelligi« 
ble. 

IfI were fully convinced that this 
benefit was not my due and yet re- 
ceived it, he should hold me in con- 
tempt. The rectitude of iny prin- 
ciples and conduct would be the 
meagure of his approbation, and ‘no 
benefit should he ever bestow which 
the receiver was not entitled to 
claim, and which it would not be 
criminal in him to refuse. 

These principles were not new 
from the mouth of Ludloe, but they 
had, hitherto, been regarded as the 


‘fruits of a venturous speculation in 


my mind, I had.never traced them 
into their practical consequences, 
and if his conduct on this occasion’ 
had not squared wth his maxims, 

I should not have imputed to him 

inconsistency. I did not ponder on 
these reasonings at this time: ob- 
jects of immediate importance en- 
grossed my thoughts. 

One obstacle to this measure was 
removed. When my voyage was 
performed how should [ subsit in 
my new abode ? I concealed not my 

erplexity and hecommented on it 
in his usual manner. How did I 
mean to subsist, he asked, in my 
own country ? ‘The means of living 
would be, at least, as much within 
my reach there as here. As tothe 
pressure of immediate and absolute 
want, he believed I should be ex- 
posed to little hazard. With ta- 
lents such as mine, I must be 
hunted by a destiny peculiarly ma- 
ligtiant, if Icould not provide my- 
self with necessaries wherever my 
lot were cast. 

He would make allowances, how- 
ever, for my diffidence and self-dis- 
trust, and would obviate my fears 
by expressing his own inteations 
with regardto me. I must be ap- 

rized, however, of his true mean- 
ings He laboured to shun all hurt- 
ful and vitious things, and therefore 
carefully abstained from making or 
confiding zz frromises. It was just 
to assist me in this voyage, and it 
would probably be equally just to 
continue to me similar assistance 
3 
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when it was finished. That indeed 
was a subject, in a great degree, 
Within my own cognizance. His 
aid would be proportioned to my 
Wants and to my merits, and I had 
only to take care that my claims 
were just, for them to be admitted. 

This scheme could not but appear 
to me eligible. I thirsted after an 
acquaintance with new scenes; my 
present situation could not be chang- 
ed for a worse ; I trusted to the 
constancy of Ludloe’s friendship ; 
to this at least it was better to trust 
than to the success of my imposture 
on Dorothy, which was adopted 
merely as a desperate expedient : 
finally I determined to embark with 
him. | 

Tn the course of this voyage my 
mind was busily employed. ‘There 
‘were no other passengers beside 
ourselves, so that my own condi- 
tion and the character of Ludloe, 
continually presented themselves to 
iny reflections. It will be supposed 
that I was not a vague or indifferent 
observer. 

‘here were no vicissitudes in the 
deportment or lapses in the dis- 
course of my friend. His feelings 
appeared to preserve an unchange- 
able tenor, and his thoughts and 
words always to flow with the same 
rapidity. His slumber was profound 
and his wakeful hours serene. He 
was regular and temperate in all 
his exercises and _ gratifications. 
Fence were derived his clear per- 
ceptions and exuberant health. 

This treatment of me, like all 
his other mental and corporal ope- 
rations, was modelled by one in- 
fiexible standard. Certain scruples 
and delicacies were incident to my 
situation. Of the existence of these 
he seemed to be unconscious, and 
yet nothing escaped him inconsist- 
See with a state of absolute equa- 

ity. 

twas naturally inquisitive as to 
his fortune and the collateral cir- 
cumstances of his condition. My 
notions of politeness hindered me 
from making direct inquiries. By 
indirect means I could gather no- 
thing but that his state was opulent 
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and independent, and that he had 
two sisters whose situation resem- 
bled his own. 

Though, in conversation, he ap- 
peared to be governed by the ut- 
most candour; no light was let in 
upon the former transactions of his 
life. The purpose of his visit to 
America I could merely guess to be 
the gratification of curiosity. 

My future pursuits must be sup. 
posed chiefly to occupy my atten- 
tion. On this head I was destitute 
of all stedfast views. Withott pro- 
fession or habits of industry or sour- 
ces of permanent revenue, the world 
appeared to me an ocean on which 
my bark was set afloat, without 
compass or sail. The world into 
which I was about to enter, was‘un- 
tried and unknown, and though I 
could consent to profit by the guid. 
ance I was unwilling to rely on the 
support of others. 

This topic being nearest my 
heart, I frequently introduced into 
conversation with my friend; but 
on this subject he always allowed 
himself to be led by me, while on 
all others, he was zealous to point 
the way. ‘To every scheme that I 
proposed he was sure to cause ob- 
jections. All the liberal professions 
were censured as perverting the 
understanding, by giving scope to 
the sordid motive of gain, or em- 
buing the mind with erroneous 
principles. Skill was slowly ob- 
tained, and success, though integri- 
ty and independence must be given 
for it, dubious and instable. The 
mechanical trades were equally ob- 
noxious; they were vitious by con- 
tributing to the spurious gratifica- 
tions of the rich and multiplying the 
objects of Inxury; they were de- 
struction to the intellect and vigour 
of the artizan; they enervated his 
frame‘and brutalized his mind. 

When I pointed out to him the 
necessity of some species of labour, 
he tacitly admitted that necessity, 
but refused to direct me in the 
choice of a pursuit, which though 
not free from defect should yet 
have the fewest inconveniences. 
He dwelt on the fewness of our ac- 
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tual wants, the temptations which 
attend the possession of wealth, the 
benefits of seclusion and privacy, 
and the duty of unfettering our 
minds from the prejudices which 
govern the world. 

His discourse tended merely to 
unsettle my views and increase my 

erplexity. This effect was so uni- 
om that I at length desisted from 
all allusions to this theme and en- 
deavoured to divert my own reflec- 
tions from it. When our voyage 
should be finished, and I should ac- 
tually tread this new stage, I believ- 
ed that I should be better qualified 
to judge of the measures to be taken 
by me. 

At length we reached Belfast. 
From thence we immediately re- 
paired to Dublin, I was admitted 
asa member of his family. When 
{expressed my uncertainty as to 
the place to which it would be pro- 

er for me to repair, he gave me a 
blunt but cordial invitation to his 
house. My circumstances allowed 
me no option and I readily com- 
plied. My attention was for a time 
engrossed by a diversified succes- 
sion of new objects. Their novelty 
however disappearing, left me at 
liberty to turn my eyes upon my- 
self and my companion, and here 
mry reflections were supplied with 
abundant food. 

His house was spacious and com- 
modious, and furnished with profu- 
sion and elegance, A suit of apart- 
ments was assigned to me, in which 
I was permitted toreign uncontrol- 
ed and access was permitted toa 
well furnished library. My food 
was furnished in my own room, 
prepared in the manner which I 
had previously directed. Occasion- 
ally Ludloe would request my com- 
pany to breakfast, when an hour 
was usually consumed in earnest or 
sprightly conversation. Atall other 
times he was invisible, and his 
apartments, being wholly separate 
from mine, J had no opportunity of 
discovering in what way his hours 
were employed. 

He defended this mode of living 
ag being most compatible with 
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liberty. He delighted to expatiate 
on the evils of cohabitation. Men, 
subjected to the same regimen, 
compelled to eat and sleep and as- 
sociate atcertain hours, were stran- 
gers to all rational independence 
and liberty. Society would never 
be exempt from servitude and mise- 
ry, till those artificial ties which held 
human beings together under the 
same roof were dissolved,He endea- 
voured toregulate lis own conduct in 
pursuance of these principles, and 
to secure to himself as much free- 
dom as the present regulations of 
society would permit. ‘The same 
independence which he claimed for 
himself he likewise extended to me, 
The distribution of my own time, 
the selection of my own cccupations 
and companions should belong to 
myself. 

But these privileges, though 
while listening to his arguments I 
could not deny them to be valuable, 
I would have willingly dispensed 
with. The solitude in which I lived 
became daily more painful. I ate 
and drank, enjoyed clothing and 
shelter, without the exercise of 
forethought or industry; I walked 
and sat, went out and returned for 
as long and at what seasons I 
thought proper, yct my condition 
was a fertile source of discontent. 

I felt myself removed toa com- 
fortless and chilling distance from 
Ludloe. I wanted to share in his 
occupations and views. With ail 
his ingenuousness of aspect and over- 
flow of thoughts, when he allowed 
me his company, I felt myself pain- 
fully bewildered with regard to his 
genuine condition and sentiments. 

He had it in his power to intro- 
duce me to society, and without an 
introduction, it was scarcely possi- 
ble to gain access to any social cir- 
cle or domestic fireside. Add to 
this, my own obscure prospects and 
dubious situation. Some regularin- 
tellectual pursuit would render my 
state less irksome, but I had hither- 
to adopted no scheme of this kind, 


(To be continued. J 
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$36 CRITICAL NOTICES. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NO. IV. 


I KNow few performances which 
have assumed the name of poetry and 
which have obtained a considera- 
ble share orcelebrity, so truly worth- 
Jess as Wordsworth’s LyRIcaL 
Batiaps. As it is a principal de- 
sign of this work, to enforce the pure 
principles of morality and taste, 
to detect false pretensions and erro- 
neous criticism, as well as honestly 
to applaud literary merit wherever 
it is found, the reader of these cri- 
tical notices will excuse the writer 
for descending from the observa- 
tions of Milton’s heaven-ward flight, 
to point out the bat-like wheelings 
of this rhyming wight. It appears 
to be the great aim and study of Mr. 
Wordsworth to be simple ; but he 
knew not what simplicity was. He 
did not know how to distinguish this 
daughter of beauty and grace from 
affectation. His pretended simpli- 
city resembles the vacant-headed 
girl, who, in order to appear inte- 
resting, and to discover more than 
infantile sweetness, hangs her head 
on one shoulder, points forward a 
coral lip, and rolls backward and 
forward a dark eye-ball void of spe- 
culation. Let us, however, take a 
nearer view of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poems. Generalremarkslike those 
which have been offered, are no de- 
tection of hisfalse taste. Our court 
of criticism is governed both by law 
and equity. We shall neither ap- 
prove nor condemn a man without 
proof. Nay, we are determined 
never to arraign a man,or condemn 
him, without we conceive that it will 
tend to the public good. Now I 
conceive, that Mr, Wordsworth’s 
| writings have had some influence in 
establishing perverted principles of 
taste. His works have been ad- 
mired and imitated in London, and 
in this city....therefore, if we prose- 
cute the intenticn which has been 
miaentioned, something must be said 
concerning these. 


I would be unjust did I say, that 
all the poems contained in the two 
volumes of Lyrical Ballads were 
equally ridiculous. Ihave hereand 
there met with a strain which they 
contained that I admired; but the 
nonsense of them so very far over 
balances any thing in them deserv- 
ing of the slightest approbation, 
that my general decision concerning 
them, I deem to be perfectly cor- 
rect. Perhaps no poem, in the 
whole collection, has received more 
applause than the one entitled * The 
Thorn.”’ Ionce heard a gentleman. 
say, smacking lips (and this gentle- 
man entertained the most exalted 
opinion of his own discernment and 
importance) Sir, had Wordsworth 
taken a little more pains with that 
“Thorn,”’ it would have been a most 
delectable performance. I will 
endeavour to give some account of 
this “Thorn,” and to follow my out- 
line with a delicious extract.,..“¢On 
the side of a mountain was disco- 
vered an aged Thorn, a pond and 
something in the form of an infant’s 
grave....tothe very spot wherethese 
objects were visible, nightly resorted 
a woman in ascarlet cloak,and there 
she squatted down and cried 


“*Oh misery! Oh misery! 
“* Oh woe is me! Oh misery.” 


The author js very solicitous to 
discover why this woman resorted 
to that singular spot ; and why she 
poured forth on the ear of night her 
heart-rending ditty. He tells his 
readers, that he will do alk he can 
to satisfy them as to the reasons ; 
and after unfolding alithat he knew, 
he leaves it to them to determine, 
whether this woman had not mur- 
dered her infant, andimpelled by the 
strength of her remorse, didnot thus 
frequently visit the spot where she 
had buried it. It is, however, but 
just that the poet should speak a 
little for himself, as indeed no 
analysis could do justice to his won- 
derfui story. Take then, gentle 
readers, the following verses which, 
by the help of the preceding account, 
you may be enabicd to unravel, J 
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have marked in italics, what I have 
no doubt the author, simple genius! 
thought the most excellent lines of 
his poem. 


«‘ Now wherefore thus, by day and 
night, 

«In rain, in tempest, and in snow, 

« Thus to the dreary mountain-top 

** Does this poor woman go? 

«« And why sits she beside the Thorn 

‘When the blue day-light’s in the 
sky, 

“Or when the whirlwind’s on the 
hill, 

« Or frosty air is keen and still, 

«‘ And wherefore does she cry ? 

«‘ Oh wherefore? wherefore? tell me 
why 

“ Does she repeat that doleful cry?” 


Icannot tell; I wish I could ; 
For the true reason no one knows, 
But if you’d gladly view the spot, 
The spot to which she goes; 


The heap that’s like an infant’s 
grave, 

The pond.,,.and Thorn....so old and 
grey, 


Pass by her door....tis seldom shut... 
And if you see her in her hut, 

Then to the spot away! 

I never heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is there. 


‘‘ But wherefore to the mountain- 
top 

“Can this unhappy woman go, 

*«* Whatever star is in the skies, 

**« Whatever wind may blow ?” 

Nay rack your brain....’tis all in 
vain ; 

I'll tell you every thing I know ; 

But to the Thorn, and to the pond 

Which is a little step beyond, 

I wish that you would go: 

Perhaps when you are at the place 

You something of her tale may trace. 


I'll give you the best help I can: 
Before you up the mountain go, 

Up to the dreary mountain-top, 

T'li tell you all I know. 

*Tis now some two and twenty years, 
Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 
Gave with a maiden’s true good will 
Her company to Stephen Hill; 

And she was blithe and gay, 

And she was happy, happy still 
Whene’r she thought of Stephen Hill. 
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And as they fix’d the wedding day, 

The morning that must wed them 
both ; 

But Stephen to another maid 

Had sworn another oath ; 

And with this other maid tochurch 

Unthinking Stephen went.... . 

Poor Martha! on that woeful day 

A cruel, cruel fire, they say, 

Into her bones was seni: 

It dried her body like a cinder, 


And almost turn’d her brain to tinder. 


They say, full six months after this, 

While yet the summer-leaves were 
green, 

She to the mountain-top would go, 

And there was often seen. 

"Tis said, a child was in Ler womb, 

As now to any eye was plain ; 

She was with child, and she was mad, 

Yet often she was sober-sad 

From her exceeding pain. 

Oh me! ten. thousand times I’d ra- 
ther 

That he had died, that cruel father! 


Sad case for such a brain to hold 

Communion with a stirring child! 

Sad case, as you may think, for one 

Who had a brain so wild! 

Last Christmas when we talked of 
this, 

Old Farmer Simpson did maintain, 

That in her womb the infant wrought 

About its mother’s heart, and brought 

Her senses back again : 

And when at last, her time drew 
near, 

Her looks were calm, her senses 
clear. 


No more I know, I wish I did, 

And I would tell it all to you; 

For what became of this poor child 
There’s none that ever knew. 

And if a child was born or no, 
There’s no one that could ever tell 
And if ’twas born alive or dead, 
There’s no one knows, as I have said, 
But some remember well, 

‘That Martha Ray about this time 

W ould up the mountain often climb. 


And all that winter, when at night 

The vend blew from the mountain- 
peak, 

’T was worth your while, though in the 
dark, 
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The church-yard path to seek: 

For many a time and oft were heard 

Cries coming from the mountain- 
head, 

Some phainly living voices were, 

And others, ve heard many swear, 

Were voices of the dead: 

I cannot think, whate’er they say, 

They had to do with Martha Ray. 


But that she goes to this old Thorn, 

The Thorn which l’ve describ’d to 
you, 

And there sits in a scarlet cloak, 

I will be sworn is true. 

For one day with my telescope, 

To view the ocean wide and bright, 

When to this country first I came, 

Ere I had heard of Martha’s name, 

I climbed the mountains’ height: 

A storm came on, and I could see 

No object higher than my knee. 


*T was mist and rain, and storm and 
rain, 

No screen, no fence could I discover, 

And then the wind ! in faith it was 

A wind full ten times over ! 

I looked around, I thought I saw 

A jutting crag, and of I ran, 

Head-foremost, through the driving 
rain, 

The shelter of the crag to gain, 

And, as lam a man, 

Instead of jutting crag, I found 

A woman seated on the ground. 


1 did not speak....I saw her face..., 


Her face it was enough for me ; 

I turn’d about and heard her cry, 
‘Oh misery! Oh misery !”’ 

And there she sits, until the moon 

Through half the clear blue sky will 

O; 

And when the little breezes make 

The waters of the pond to shake, 

As all the country know, 

She shudders and you hear her cry, 
“Oh misery ! ch misery!” 


« But what’s the Thorn? and what's 
the pond ? 

«* And what's the hill of moss to 
her? 

‘* And what’s the creeping breeze that 
comes 

«« The little pond to stir?” 

I cannot teil; but some will say 

She hanged her kaby on the tree, 
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Some say she drowned it in the pond, 
Which is a little step beyond, 

But all and each agree, 

The little babe was buried there, 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 


Enough of the Thorn. Who now 
will not say with the critic alluded 
to, had Wordsworth taken a little 
more pains with that Thorn, it would 
have been a most delectable thing. 
I pass on to a performance still su- 
fiertor, entitled, The Idiot Boy, 
whose mother’s name, by way of 
gingle, was Betty Foy. 


I have always admired striking 
exordiums. 
*« Ruin seize thee, ruthless king”’.... 


is a bold and abrupt beginning. 


“ Hark! heard you not that footstep 
dread”’.... 


is an opening which at once awakens 
attention. 


“Had I but the torrents might”... 
is a first line which is strong and 
impressive. 


Who would not think that Ham- 
let saw a ghost, when he suddenly 
and tremblingly exclaimed 
‘« Angels, and ministers of grace, de- 

fend us!”’ 


After observing these examples, 
let us attend to the manner in which 
our poet commences his tale of the 
Idiot Boy. 


’Tis eight o’clock,....2 clear March 
night, 

The moon is up ...the sky is blue, 

The owlet in the moonlight air, 

He shouts from nobody knows where; 

He lengthens out his lonely shout, 

Hallo! halloo! a long’halloo! 


.... Why bustle thus about your door, 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy? 
Why are you in this mighty fret ? 

And why on horseback have you set 
Him whom you leve, your Idiot boy? 


Beneath the moon that shines s@ 
bright, 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy, 
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With girt and stirrup fiddle-faddle ; 
But wherefore set upon a saddle 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot boy? 
There's scarce a soul that’s out of bed ; 
Good Betty! put him down again; 
His lips with joy they burr at you 
But, Betty! what has he to do 

With stirrup, saddle, or with rein? 


The poet then proceeds to let us 
know the reason why Betty Foy has 
placed her son upon the horse, at 
this unseasonable hour of the night; 
and, in his own language, her rea- 
sons are siinply these.... 


Old Susan, she who dwells alone, 
Is sick, and makes a piteous moan, 
As if her very life would fail. 


There’s not a house within a mile, 
No hand to help them in distress: 
Old Susan lies a-bed in pain, 

And sorely puzzled are the twain, 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 


And Betty’s husband's at the wood, 
Where by the week he doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant vale; 
There’s none to help poor Susan Gale, 
What must be done? what will betide? 


And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her pony, that is mild and gocd, 
Whether he be in joy or pain, 
Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing faggots from the wood. 


‘The poet proceeds to inform us, 
that after Betty has set Johnny upon 
the saddle, she gives him particular 
directions in what way to go in 
search of the doctor, and to desire 
him to come and * comfort poor old 
Susan Gale.” Johnny, we are in- 
formed, after he gets under way, 
instead of proceeding in the most 
expeditious manner to the house of 
the physician, wanders wherever 
his bewildered fancy entices him. 
The offset of his Curious journcy, is 
so peculiarly described, that justice 
will not permit: to withh 
from my readers) Diy >” 
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But when the pony moved his legs, 
Oh! then for the poor Idiot boy! 
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For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 
For joy his head and heels are idle, 
He's idle all for ewery joy. 


And while the poney moves his legs, 
In Johnny’s left hand you may see 
The green bough motidnless and dead; 
The moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still agd mute than he. 


His heart it was so full of glee, 
That till full fifty yards were gone, 
He quite forgot his holly whip, 
And all his skill in horsemanship, 
Oh?! happy, happy, happy John! 


And Betty’s standing at the door 
And Betty’s face with joy o’erflows, 
Proud of herself and proud of him, 
She sees him in his travelling trim, 
How quietly her Johnny goes. 


The silence of her Idiot Boy, 

What hopes it sends to Betty’s heart! 
He’s at the guide-post....he turns right, 
She watches till he’s out of sight, 
And Betty will not then depart. 


Burr, burr....now Johnny’s lips they 
burr, 

As loud as any mill, ocr near it; 

Meek as a lamb the poney moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves; 

And Betty listens, glad to hear it, 


Away she hies to Susan Gale: 

And Johnny’s in a merry tune, 

‘The owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 
And Fobnny’s lips they burr, burr, burt, 
And on he goes beneath the moon. 


The time expected for Johnny’s 
return arrives, but he does not make 
his appearance. Says the poet... 


The clock is on the stroke of twelve, 
And Johnny is not yet in sight, 

The moon's in heaven, as Betty sees, 
But Betty is not quite at ease ; ; 
And Susan has a dreadful night. 


The restless and indiscreet Betty, 
unabie to quiet her apprehensions, 
goes In pursuit of her Idiot Son 
eeesshe searches every hill and lane, 
&c....she uses a number of excla- 
mations....she spares neither John, 
his yoney,nor the doctor.’ The author 
at length conducts her to the door 
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of the son of AZsculapius....and then 
entertains us with the following 
description and dramatic inter- 
view. 


And now she’s at the doctor’s door, 

She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap! 

The doctor at the casement shews, 

His glimmering eyes that peep and 
doze ; 

And one hand rubs his old night-cap. 


“Qh doctor! doctor! where’s my 
Johnny?” 

“T’mhere, what is’t you want with 
me ?” 

«(Oh Sir! you know Iam Betty Foy, 

«< And I have lost my poor dear boy, 

“« You know him....him you often see ; 


«¢ He’s not so wise as some folks be; 

«« The devil take his wisdom!” said 

The doctor looking somewhat grim, 

«* What, woman! should I know of 
him ?” 

And, grumbling, he went back to bed. 


«<O woe is me! O woe is me! 

«“ Here will I die; here will I die; 

«« I thought to find my Johnny here, 
«« But he is neither far nor near, 

« Oh! what a wretched mother I!” 


As it would take up too much of 
our time to pursue Betty in all her 
«© quandaries’” and windings in 
search of Johnny, let me inform my 
readers, that: Betty, while almost 
spent with toil, finds her boy, em- 
braces him, and gives way to the 
wild transports of her joy. This 
successful termination of her weari- 
some search, is one of the finest 
exhibitions of the author’s simplicity 
of manner. I shall therefore give 
jt to the eager curiosity of criti- 
cism. 


Who’s yon, that near the water-fall 

Which thunders down with headlong 
force, 

Beneath the moon, yet shining fair, 

As careless as if nothing were, 

Sits upright on a feeding horse? 


Upon his horse, that’s feeding free, 
He seems, I think, the rein to give; 
Of moon or stars he takes no heed; 
Of such we in romances read, 

wis Johnny! Johnny! as I live! 
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And that’s the very poney too, 
Where is she....where is Betty Foy? 
She hardly can sustain her fears ; 
The roaring water-fall she hears, 
And cannot find her Idiot boy. 


Your poney’s worth his wetght in gold, 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Foy! 
She’s coming from among the trees, 
And now, ali full in view, she sees 

Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 


And Beaty sees the poney too: 

Why stand you thus Good Betty Foy? 
It is no goblin, tis no ghost, 

*Tis he whom you so long have fost, 
He whom you love, your Kliot boy. 


She looks again....her arms are up.... 

She screams....she cannot move for 
joys 

She darts as with ztorrent’s force, 

She almost has o’erturn'd the horse, 

And fast she holds her Idiot boy. 


And Johnny burrs and laughs aloud, 
Whether in cunning, or in joy, 

I cannot tell; but while he laughs, 
Betty a drunken pleasure quafts, 
To hear again her Idiot boy. 


And now she’s at the poney’s tail, 
And now she’s at the poney’s head, 
On that side now, and now on this, 
And almost stifled with her bliss, 
A few sad tears does Betty shed. 


She kisses o’er and o'er again, 

Him whom she loves, her Idiot boy! 
She's happy here, she’s happy there, 
She is uneasy every where ; 

Her limbs are all alive with foy. 


She pats the poney, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy! 
The littke poney glad may be, 

But he is milder far than she, 

You hardly can perceive his joy. 


The tale concludes with the ap- 
pearance of cid Susan Gale, who 
had left her sick-bed and came out 
with the laudabledesire of discover- 
ing what retarded the return of hey 
two absent compassionate friends. 

This’ alescomSidered in the ag- 
grepate, has surely great cleims to 
originality. It must be confessed, 
that it strictly observes the epic 
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rules. It has a beginning,a middle and 
an end; and if what Bossuet insists 
upon is true, that an epic poem must 
hold in view some moral, this tale 
will not shrink from Bossuet’s exa- 
mination....For what can be more 
praiseworthy than to indulge com- 
passion and benevolence for a poor 
sick neighbouring wind. 

Todropallirony...I was, attimes, 
disposed to think that Wordsworth 
intended some of his ballads as bur- 
lesqueés, as impositions upon the cre- 
dulous parts of the world. But when 
T turned to his notes, and found them 
from his own pen, some very serious 
criticisms on hisown performances, 
and when I read his preface, in 
which he advocates, with all his in- 
genuity, his adopted style of writing 
this surmise was put to flight. 

I designed to close this number of 
critical notices with some observa- 
tions intended todistinguish between 
simplicity, vulgarity, and affectation 
+-eebut upon trial, I find that the dif- 
ference can be much easier per- 
ceived and felt than described.... 
what it would take pages to explain, 
true taste would perceive with the 
rapidity of aglance. The classical 
scholar...the man of elegance and 
refinement willexpress his opinions 
with simplicity....he will avoid both 
vulgar and pedantic words. De- 
mosthenes, who is the orator of sim- 
plicity, spoke a language intelligible 
to the lowliest of his countrymen, 
and, at the same time, strictly ele- 
gant. An orator of a very different 
description, not long ago rose in the 
house of commons, and in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, and in the honesty 
of his terms thus advocated bull- 
baiting....** The people have a right 
to their pleasures: the rich have 
their Kembles, their Siddons’s, and 
their Billingtons....why then will you 
rob the poor people of their Bulls ?”’ 

The critic would never consider 
simplicity as the distinguishing ex- 
cellency of the poetry of Cowley, 
of Milton, of Pope, of Gray, of 
Akenside, of Collins; but he would 
say, that it peculiarly belongs to 
Theocritus, to Thompson, to Arm- 
strong, to Shenstone, to Goldsmith, 
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to Cowper, to Burns. 
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He would 
say, that Darwin’s poems are glar- 
ing instances of departure from sim- 
plicity, and purity, and elegance. 
He would say, that although the 
prose writings of Johnson and Burke 
are, in most respects, among the 
greatest performances of genius; 
yet that they are not peculiarly 
marked by simplicity....while, on 
the other hand, in the works of 
Swift, of Sir William ‘Temple, of 
Addison, of William Melmoth, and 
of Goldsmith, this quality is conspi- 
cuous. Shakspeare, whose portraits 
no painter has rivalled, who wielded 
aliterary thunderbolt which no other 
poet could grasp, has, occasionally, 
touched the strings of the purest 
simplicity. I would enrich these 
notices with some extracts from 
him, in exemplification of this as- 
sertion ; but thisnumber has,imper- 
ceptibly, been extended to such a 
length, that I fear the patience of 
my readers has already saiceecs 
desist. I. O« 


For the Literary Magazine. 


ON THE SALUBRITY OF WARM 
ROOSBIS. 


Ir is a question often discussed, 
whether living in a warm room in 
winter be, or be not, detrimental to 
health ? 

There is no doubt whatever of the 


‘necessity of pure air for the support 


of life and health, but erroneous 
opinions are entertained, respecting 
the effects of that equal, and at the 
same time moderate heat, which can 
only be obtained in rooms where 
strong currents of air up the chim- 
ney are not permitted. Those who 
have been uged to living in large 
apartments, in which the large fires 
that are kept up, instead of making 
the rooms equally warm, do little 
more than increase the violence of 
those streams of cold air, which 
come whistling in through every 
crevice of the doors and windows ; 
when such persons come intoa room 
+ 
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in which anequal and genial warmth 
prevails in every part, struck with 
«he novelty of the sensation that this 
general warmth produces, they are 
very apt to fancy that the air is 
close, and consequently that it must 
be unwholesome, and are uneasy 
until a door or a window be opened, 
in order that they may get what 
they call fresh air. 

But they do not seem to make a 
proper distinction between fresh 
air, and pure air. When they call 
for fresh air, they doubtless mean 
purerair. They certainly get colder 
air, but I much doubt whether they 
often get air thatis more wholesome 
to breathe ; and it is most certain, 
that the chilling streams and eddies 
that are occasioned in the room by 
the fresh air so introduced, are ex- 
tremely changed, and are often the 
cause of the most fatal disorders. 

It is universally allowed to be 
very dangerous to be exposed in a 
stream of cold air, especially when 
standing or sitting still; but how 
much must the danger be increased 
if one side of the body be heated by 
the powerful rays from a large fire, 
while the other is chilled by these 
cold blasts? And there is this singu- 
lar circumstance attending these 
chills, that they frequently produce 
their mischievous effects without 
our being sensible of them; for as 
the mind is incapable of attending to 
more than one sensation at one and 
at the same time, if the intensity of 
ihe sensation produced by the heat 
on the one sice of the body be supe- 
rior to that of the cold on the other, 
we shall remain perfectly insensible 
of the cold, however severe it may 
really be, and if we are induced by 
the disagreeableness of what we do 
feel to turn about, or change our 
position or situation, this movement 
will be occasioned, not by the cold, 
which we do not feel, but by the heat, 
which being superior in its effect 
upon us, engages all our attention. 
And hence we may account for those 
severe colds or catarrhs, which are 
so frequently gotten in hot rooms by 
persons who are not conscious at 
the time of being exposed to any 
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cold, but, on the contrary, suffer 
great and continual inconvenience 
from the heat. 

I have said, that these colds are 
gotton in hot rooms, but it would 
have been more accurate to have 
said, inrooms where there is a great 
fire....or where there is a great 
heat, occasioned by a great number 
of burning candles, or by a great 
number of persons crowded toge- 
ther....for it is very seldom indeed 
that our rooms are much heated, 
and there being cold is the principal 
cause which renders partial heats 
that occasionally exist in them so 
very injurious to health. 

The air of the room that comes 
into contact with the cold walls, and 
with the enormous windows, is sud- 
denly cooled, and being condensed, 
and made specifically heavier than 


‘it was before, in consequence of this 


loss of heat, it descends and forms 
cold streams, that are so much the 
yore rapid and more dangereus as 
the partial heats in the room are 
more intense, consequently they are 
the more dangerous, as they are 
less liable to be observed or felt. 

If to these cold currents which are 
generated in the room, we add those 
which come into it from without, to 
supply the enormous quantity of air 
that is continually going off by the 
chimney, when there is a great 
quantity of coals burning in an open 
grate, we shall not be surprised, 


that those who venture to go into 


such rooms without being well 
wrapped up in furs, or other warm 
clothing, should be liable to take 
colds. 

I never see a delicate young lady 
dressed in thin muslins, or gauzes, 
in the midst of winter, expose her- 
self in such a perilous situation with- 
out shuddering for the consequences. 
But how many young persons of 
both sexes do we find, of delicate 
habits, and particularly among the 
higher ranks of society? And what 
vast numbers are carried off annu- 
ally by consumptions! 

It is well known, that this dread- 
ful disorder is almost always brought 
on by colds, and that the cold of 
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winter is commonly fatal to con- 
sumptive people; but why should 
the inhabitants of this country be so 
peculiarly subject to these colds? Is 
it not highly probable, that it is be- 
cause they do not take proper care 
to prevent them? For my part, I 
declare, in the most serious manner, 
that I have not the smallest doubt 
that this is really the case. 

Much has been said of the sup- 
posed danger of keeping rooms 
warm in winter, on account of the 
necessity most people are under of 
sometimes going into the cold air. 
But how many proofs are there, that 
these sudden transitions from heat 
to cold, or from cold to heat, are not 
attended with danger, if care be 
taken to be properly clothed, and 
if the heats and colds are not par- 
tial? 

How very hot do the Swedes and 
the Russians keep their houses dur- 
ing the long and severe frosts that 
prevail in winter in those countries ; 
and yet no people are more strong 
and healthy than they are, nor are 
there any less liable to catarrhs and 
consumptions. 

Itisthe very warm roomsin which 
this hardy race of men spend much 
of their time in winter, (which, 
by promoting a free circulation of 
their blood gives them health and 
strength) that enables them to sup- 
port, without injury, exposure, for 
short periods, to the most intense 
cold. 

In Germany, the rooms of people 
of rank and fashion are commonly 
kept in winter, at the temperature 
of about sixty-four or sixty-five de- 
grees of Farenheit’s thermometer 
(the dwellings of the peasants are 
kept much hotter) but though the 
ladies in that country are, from their 
infancy, brought up with the great- 
est care, and are as little exposed to 
hardships, as the women of condi- 
tion in this, or in any other country, 
they find uo inconvenience in going 
out of these warm rooms into the 


jcold air. ‘They even frequent-the 


plays and the operas, and go on 
slaying parties, during the severest 
frosts, and spend one whole month 
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in the depth of winter (in the season 
of the carnival) in one continual 
round of balls and masquerades. 
And what may appear to many still 
more incredible, they seldom fail, 
whatever theseverity ofthe weather 
may be, to spend half an hour every 
morning in a cold church. 

But if in Germany, where the 
winters are very severe, persons 
tenderly brought up, and of delicate 
habits, find no inconvenience what- 
ever in living in warm rooms, and 
in going from them into the cold 
air, why should warm rooms be un- 
wholesome in any country? 

There cannot surely be any thing 
injurious to health in the genial 
warmthof sixty or sixty-five degrees 
«and if pure air for respiration is 
what is wanted, a suitable height of 
ceiling secures us against all danger 
from that quarter. 


o— 
For the Literary Magazine. 


AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS. 
NO. I. 


Digna manet divini gloria ruris...Vir. 


Mr. Editor, 

Ir you can occasionally spare a 
column of your work for plain and 
useful subjects, I propose, from time 
to time, as inclination and leisure 
are afforded, to offer you some hints 
on agricultural sulsjects. 

Agriculture has long been consi- 
dered by the wisest and best men, 
as the base of the pyramid of na- 
tional wealth and happiness. Our 
immortal Washington gave his as- 
sent, his practical assent to this pro- 
position ; and I wish his example 
may be more generally followed by 
his countrymen. 

Upon consulting the history of 
English agriculture, we shail be 
convinced of the importance of the 
improvements to which it owes its 
present degree of prosperity in that 
country. 

The advantages that have resuit- 
ed to Great Britain from the culti- 
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vation of three articles, clover, tur- 
nips, and sainfoine, gre almost in- 
credible, were they not vouched by 
the respectable authority of Arthur 
Young, Esq. a man to whom agri- 
culturalists owe more than to any 
person that has ever attempted to 
improve their useful art. 

He say$ the annual product of 
turnips and clover, amounts to 
ten millions six hundred and sixty- 
six thousand five hundred and eleven 
-eSainfoine cannot make it less 
than twelve millions. 

Remember, says he, that by rea- 
son of turnips the barley is greater, 
and by the preparation of clover, 
the wheat is more productive. Con- 
sider the change from a barren fal- 
low to so profitable a husbandry, 
and the infinite value of improve- 
ments in agriculture must be ac- 
knowledged, 

In all probability, continues he, 
we have been benefitted by these 
plants to the amount of five hun- 
dred millions sterling....Of what 
consequence then must it not be to 
spread as widely as possible, such 
productive articles of culture. 

But if so much has been done in 
Engiand by the improvements in- 
troduced into the practical parts of 
agriculture, may we not hope in this 
country to feel a portion of the same 
spirit, and emulate the enterprize 
and industry of our European bre- 
thren, and thus enjoy a share of the 
benefits which they have felt from 
the above articles, 

We can already boast among our 
countrymen of the names of some 
scientific and practical farmers, 
whose writings have tended to in- 
form the ignorant and stimulate the 
inactive... Need I mention the names 
of Bordley, Peters, and Livingston, 
in proof of my assertion ? 

The latter, in a short compara- 
tive view of the advantages of agri- 
culture in Great Britain and in the 
state in which he resides, gives an 
undoubting preference to New- 
York. The soil of Great Britain, 
he observes, ts less productive, ex- 
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cept where great labour is bestowed 
on cultivation; and the climate in 
many respects, is less friendly to 
agriculture. If this be true, and he 
has founded his assertion upon a 
careful examination of the best Eng- 
lish writers on the subject, what 
encouragement does it not afford to 
the American farmer to press for- 
ward in.the praiseworthy work of 
agricultural improvement ; for, as 
the writer above referred to thinks, 
that whenever our circumstances 
shall enable us to circulate our ar- 
tificial improvements, that agricul- 
ture will be carried to a much 
higher pitch here than in Great 
Britain. 

But to hasten this desirable peri- 
od, our farmers, or at least some of 
them, must not only reflect and con- 
verse, but read and experiment on 
agricultural subjects. There are 
many ingenious and useful papers 
in agriculture published from time 
to time, which have not that circu- 
lation which they deserve, and that 
is necessary to benefit our country 
«esethey are confined very much to 
the libraries of large towns, or the 
houses of the rich and the curious. 
‘The dwelling of the honest and labo- 
rious farmer they seldom reach. 

It sha]ll be my endeavour to make 
the contents of these works niore 
generally known, particularly their 
practical and useful parts, by send- 
ing you occasionally such extracts 
from, and remarks on them, as may 
be readily perused and comprehend- 
ed, even by those who may not be 
versed in scientific pursuits. 

But thinking it most prudent on 
my first introduction to my readers 
to make them but a short visit, lest 
I might be considered as a tiresome 
intruder, I shall bid them farewel 
at present, with a quotation from 
one of Chancellor Livingston's pro- 
ductions. ** When the hero, the pa- 
triot, the statesman, Washington, 
did not disdain to guide, who can 
refuse to venerate the plough.”’ 
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The Life and Posthumous Writings 
of William Cowper, Esq. with an 
Introductory Letter to the Right 
Honourable Earl Cowfer.....By 
William Hayley, Esq. 


Boston... Manning and Loring and 
E. Lincoln....8v0. 


ONE of the chief ornaments of the 
present age was William Cowper, 
the subject of this work. The 
strength and originality of his genius 
will bear a favourable comparison 
with any of his contemporaries. In- 
deed, we shall be in little danger of 
contradiction, in asserting that none 
of his contemporaries have written 
so much, or so well. 

The moral tendency of his poetry 
«the elevation of his motives in 
writing above every thing sordid or 
humiliating, place him in the noblest 
rank of those who have employed 
their lives in purifying the hearts, 
and delighting the imagination of 
mankind. 

The life and private character of 
such a man must be regarded with 
the most ardent curiosity, and the 
world has waited for few works of 
this kind with a more lively impa- 
tience than has been excited by the 
present publication. 

The hopes that we had formed 
respecting it, have not been alto- 
gether disappointed. ‘The letters 
of Cowper, which compose so large 
a part of this work, are fully wor- 
thy of the writer, and afford the most 
distinct and familiar view of his 
character and sentiments. In the 
multitude of these, it is, perhaps, 
unreasonable to repine at the sup- 
pression of any of his letters, or to 
regret that Cowper does not every 
where appear, instead of Hayley. 

The Biographer has performed 
his part in a manner which we little 
expected, from the elegance and 
spirit he displayed in the life of 
Mijton. The similarity of genius 
between poct and pect, by no means 


qualifies one to be the biographer 
of the other. The sympathy of taste 
and pursuits, may enable the one to 
comprehend and relish the works ; 
but, in no degree, fits him for ana- 
lysing the motives and detailing the 
actions of his friend : but as, on this 
account, Hayley rose far above our 
expectations in his life of Milton, 
he has fallen even very much below 
them in his present performance. 
The style of this work is florid, with- 
out splendor....and puerile without 
simplicity: and forms the strongest 
contrast imaginable with the charm- 
ing ease and elegant simplicity of 
Cowper’s own letters. 

The defects of this work, as a 
biographical perfurmance, shew 
themselves in particulars more im- 
portant than style. The writer 
seems to have been restrained by 
considerations, less excusable than 
ignorance, from entering fully into 
the early history of Cowper. Some 
fantastic and unseasonable delicacy 
has prevented him from dwelling on 
those incidents of the poet’s youth. 
ful life, which probably determined 
his future destiny ; and from which 
the reader might have drawn useful 
and important lessons in relation to 
hisown character. From a notion, 
that regard for the poet’s memory 
required silence on any topic which 
might reflect disgrace or disappro- 
bation on his relations, the writer 
is profoundly silent on occasions 
where he ought to have been most 
communicative, and thirty years of 
the poet’s life pass over in his 
narrative without any particulars 
with which a reasonable curiosity 
would be gratified, except the fol- 
lowing from Cowper’s own pen.... 

“ T have been all my life,”’ says 
Cowper, “subject to inflammations 
of the eye, and in my boyish days 
had specks on both that threatened 
to coverthem. My father, alarmed 
at the consequences, sent me to a 
female oculist of great renown at 
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that time, in whose house I abode 
two years, but to no good purpose. 
From her I went to Westminster 
school, where, at the age of 14, the 
small-pox seized me, and proved the 
better oculist of the two, for it de- 
livered me from them all; not 
however from great liableness to 
inflammation, to which I am in a 
degree still subject, though much 
less than formerly, since I have 
been constant in the use of a hot 
foot-bath every night, the last thing 
before going to rest.’’ 

Speaking of his own early life, in 
a letter to Mr. Park, (dated March, 
1792) Cowper says, with that ex- 
treme modesty, which was one of 
his most remarkable characteristics 
....“* From the age of twenty to 
thirty-three, I was occupied, or 
ought to have been, in the study of 
the law ; from thirty-three to sixty 
Thave spent my time in the country, 
where my reading has only been an 
apology for idleness, and where, 
wheh I had not either a magazine 
or a review, I was sometimes a car- 
penter, at others, a bird-cage maker, 
or a gardener, or a drawer of land- 
scapes. At fifty years cf age, I 
commenced an author: it isa whim 
that has served me longest and best, 
and will probably be my last.” 


The blameable, or at least, illaud- 
able timidities of Cowper, which 
adhered to him through life, are 
described as they appeared in child- 
hood, in the following manner..... 
‘This is a good specimen of the judg- 
ment which the biographer has 
brought to his task... 


“Tt appears a strange process in 
education, to send a fender child 
from a long residence in the house 
of a female oculist, immediately into 
all the hardships that a /itt/e delicate 
boy must have to encounter at a 
public school. But the mother of 
Cowper was dead, and fathers, 
though good men, are in general 


utterly unfit to manage their young 


and tender orphans. The little 
Cowper was sent to his first schoo] 
mi the year of his mother’s death, 


and how ill-suited the scene was to 
his peculiar character, must be evi- 
dent to all, who have heard him 
describe his sensations in that sea- 
son of life, which is often, very 
erroneously, extolled as the happiest 
period of human existence. He has 
been frequently heard to lament the 
frersecution, that he sustained in his 
childish years, from the cruelty of 
his school fellows, in the two scenes 
of his education. His own forcible 
expression represented him at 
Westminster as not daring to raige 
his eye above the shoe-buckle of the 
elder-boys, who were too apt to 
tyrannise over his gentle spirit. 
The acuteness of his feelings in his 
childhood rendered those important 
years,(which might have produced, 
under tender cultivation, a series of 
lively enjoyments) miserable years 
of increasing timidity and depres- 
sion, which, in the most cheerful 
hours of his advanced life, he could 
hardly describe to an intimate friend 
without shuddering at the recollec- 
tion of his early wretchedness. Yet 
to this perhaps the worldis indebted 
Jor the pathetic and moral eloquence 
of those forcible admonitions to fra- 
rents, which give interest and beau- 
ty to his admirable fioem on frublic 
schools. Poets may be said to real- 
ize, in some measure, the poetical 
idea of the nightingale’s singing 
with a thorn at her breast, as their 
most exquisite songs have often ori- 
ginated in the acuteness of their 
personal sufferings. Of this obvious 
truth, the poem [ have just men- 
tioned, is a very memorable exam- 
ple; and if any readers have thought 
the poet too severe in his strictures 
on that system of education, to which 
we owe some of the most accom- 
plished characters that ever gave 
celebrity to a civilized nation, such 
readers will be candidly reconciled 
to that moral severity of reproof, in 
recollecting that it flowed from se- 
vere personal experience, united to 
the purest spirit of philanthropy and 
patriotism.” 


Who that reads the following lines 
but must regret the total silence of 
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the biographer on certain incidents 
of Cowper’s life. 


Still, still, I mourn with each return- 
ing day, 

Him snatch’d by fate, in early youth, 
away. 

And her....through tedious years of 
doubt and pain, 

Fix’d in her choice, and faithful. ..but 
in vain! 

O prone to pity, generous, and sin- 
cere, 

Whose eye ne’er yet refus’d the wretch 
a tear; 

Whose heart the real claim of friend- 
ship knows, 

Nor thinks a lover’s are but fancied 
woes ; 

See me, ere yet my destin’d course 
half done, 

Cast forth a wand’rer on a wild, un- 
known ! 

See me neglected on the world’s rude 
coast, 

Each dear companion of my voyage 
lost ! 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade 
my brow! 

And ready tears wait only leave to 
flow ! 

Why all, that sooths a heart, from 
anguish free, 

All that delights the happy...-palls 


with me! 


The following most extraordinary 
instance of timidity, will suggest to 
our readers, many reflections on the 
frowardness and frailties of the 
human constitution. 


“Though extreme diffidence, and 
a tendency to despond, seemed early 
to preclude Cowper from the expec- 
tations of climbing to the splendid 
summit of the profession, he had 
chosen; yet, by the interest of his 
family, he had prospects of emolu- 
ment, in a line of public life, that ap- 
peared better suited to the modesty 
of his nature, and to his moderate 
ambition. 

In his thirty-first year, he was 
nominated to the offices of reading 
clerk, and clerk of the private com- 
mittees in the house of lords. A 
situation the more desirable,as such 
an establishment might enable him 


to marry early in life; a measure 
to which he was doubly disposed by 
judgment and inclination. But the 
peculiarities of his wonderful mind 
rendered him unable to support the 
ordinary duties of his new office! 
for the idea of reading in public 
proved a source of torture to his 
tender and afifirchensive spirit. 
An expedient was devised to pro- 
mote his interest, without wounding 
his feelings. Resigning his situation 
of reading clerk, he was appointed 
clerk of the journals in the same 
house of parliament, with a hope, 
that his personal appearance, in that 
assembly, might not be required ; 
but a parliamentary dispute made 
it necessary for him to appear at 
the bar of the house of lords, to en- 
title himself publicly to the office. 

‘Speaking of this important inci- 
dent, * in a skeich, which he once 
Sormed himself, of fassages in his 
early life, he expresses what he en- 
dured at the time in these remark- 
able words: ** They, whose spirits 
are formed like mine, to whom a 
public exhibition of themselves is 
mortal poison, may have some idea 
of the horrors of my situation... 
others can have none.” 

“His terrors on this occasion 
arose to such an astonishing height, 
that they utterly overwhelmed his 
reason : for although he had endea- 
veured to prepare himself for his 
public duty, by attending closely at 
the office, for several months, to ex- 
amine the parliamentary journals, 
his application was rendered use- 
less by that excess of diffidence, 
which made him conceive that, 
whatever knowledge he might pre- 
viously acquire, it would all forsake 
him at the bar of the house. This 
distressing apprehension increased 
to such a degree, as the time for his 
appearance approached, that when 
the day, so anxiously dreaded, ar-. 
rived, he was unable to make the 
experiment. The very friends, 
who called on him for the purpose 
of attending him to the house of 


* Why was not this sketch pub- 
lished ? 
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lords, acquisced in the cruel neces- 
sity of his relinquishing the pros- 
pect of a station so severely formi- 
dable to a frame of such singular 
sensibility. 

‘The conflict between the wishes 
of just affectionate ambition, and the 
terrors of diffidence, so entirely 
overwhelmed his health and facul- 
ties, that after two learned and 
benevolent divines, had vainly en- 
deavoured to establish a lasting 
tranquillity in his mind, by friendly 
and religious conversation, it was 
found necessary to remove him to 
St. Alban’s, where he resided a con- 


INVOCATION TO THE SPIRIT OF 
POESY. 


Hail, spirit of poetic phrenzy.... 
Hover, with thy plumes of ether, 
O’r the cavern, or the torrent, 

Where their social arms entwining, 
Oaks and cedars hide the ground : 
Where estranged from human con- 

verse, 
Kindred, friends, and home forgot- 
ten, 
Lonely, and to thought devoted, 
Lost in trance of meditation, 
Oft thy museful son is found. 


Hover where the ghosts of pilgrims 
Nightly, from their iron slumber 
Waking, leave the dark recesses, 
Where their mouldering relics 
sleep: 


Time sepultered, or the emblem, 


Or the artless tale of sorrow 
Graven on the tomb of hermit, 
Teaches vanity to weep. 


Thee he strongly importuning, 
While from light and noise secluded, 
Wrapp’d in joyless pall of midnight, 
O’er the starry regions roaming, 
Tracing in each radiant sphere. 
Thy zrial footsteps, music 
Potent as the breath of angels, 
Such as fervours of devotion, 
Teach extatic souls to utter.... 
Nightly shall salute thy ear. 
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siderable time, under the care of 
doctor Cotton. 

‘‘ The misfortune of mental de- 
rangement is a topic of such awful 
delicacy, that I consider it as‘ the 
duty of a biographer, rather to sink 
in tender silence, than to proclaim, 
with circumstantial and offensive 
temerity, the minute particulars of 
a calamity, to which all human 
beings are exposed, and frerhafis in 
frrofiortion as they have received 
Jrom nature those delightful, but 
dangerous gifts, a heart of exqut- 
site tenderness, and a mind of cre- 
ative energy.” 


Lift or rend the veil asunder, 

From audacious eyes concealing 

All the grace and grandeur decking 

Glory’s cloudless shrine, and altars 
Dedicate to endless fame: 

Where divinity is present, 

Seen, and felt, and known, and wor- 

shipped... 

Where eternal splendors beaming 

O’er the earth forgetting bosom, 
Kindle a diviner flame. 


Bear me from the haunt of sorrow 
And the dark abode of mortals, 
To a brighter region, where grief 
Or disquiet never enters. 

Nor malignant demon strays: 
Where to fancy’s will propitious, 
Earth, and air, and water hasten 
Into magic forms and nature 
Fetterless, at length, and free, each 
Wafture of her wand obeys. 


O’er thy starry mantle, waving 

Round my steps, with hues unnum- 
bered, 

Wisdom throws serener lustre, 

Such as shrouds Jove’s throne and 
altar, 

Viewless to seraphic sight ; 

But to frailer nature’s gracious, 

Bend a less effulgent aspect ; 

Be with meeker rays, thy temples 

Wreathed, aud mist involve those eyes , 

that 
Shed insufferable light. 
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Vestured with thy native brightness, 
Eyes of earth could ne’er behold thee ; 
None beneath the moon, thy featured 
Yet have viewed of veil divested 
Noné that drink the solar ray : 
Who has held the pencil fitted 
To illume the pictured canvas 
Where thou visibly art present? 
Who, in blazing hues, thy image 
E’er attempted to pourtray? 


—_—=n 
SELECTED. 


THE WINTER TRAVELLER. 


[ The following littletaleis extracted 

om the fourth edition of “ Walks 

in a Forest,’’ a poem by Thomas 

Gisborn, A. M. one of the most 

moral of the present English writ- 

ers....one whose works deserve 
the highest commendation. } 


Mark on that road, whose unobstructed 
course 
With long white line the unbusied furze 
divides, 
Yon solitary horseman urge his way. 
He, not unmindful of the brooding 
storm, 
Ere yet by strong necessity compell’d 
Of pressing occupation, he exchanged 
The blazing hearth, the firm-compact- 
ed roof, 
For naked forests, 
skies, 
With wise precaution, armed himself 
to meet 
The winter’s utmost rage. 
folds 
Twice round his neck the handker- 
chief he twined. 
His legs he cased in boots of mighty 
size, 
And strength experienced oft; warm’d 
through and through 
In chimny-corner; and with glossy 
' face 
Prepared descending torrents to re- 
el, 
As roll the round drops from the sil- 
very leaf 
Of rain-besprinkled colewort, or the 
plumes 
Of seagul sporting in the broken 
wave. 
‘Phen: o’er his limbs the stout great- 
coat he drew, 
VOLe IeoeeNO. Ve 


and uncertain 


In silken 


With collar raised aloft, and threefold 


cape 

Sweep below sweep in wide concen- 
tric curves 

Low down his back dependent ; on his 
breast 

The folds he cross’d, and in its des- 
tin’d hole 

Each straining button fix’d: erect hé 
stood, 

Like huge portmanteau on its end up- 
rear’d. 

Fearless he sallied forth; nor yet dis- 
dain'd 


The heartening draught from tankard 
capp’d with foam, 

By host officious tothe horseblock borne 

With steady hand, and eloquently 
praised ; 

While lingering on the step his eye he 
turn’d 

To every wind, and mark’d the embat- 
tled clouds 

Ranging their squadrons in the sulled 
East. 

How fares he now? Caught on the 
middle waste, 

Where no deep wood its hospitable 

loom 

Extends; no friendly thicket bids him 
cower 

Beneath its tangled roof; no lonely 
tree 

Prompts him to seek its leeward side, 
and cleave, 

Erect and into narrowest space com- 
prest, 

To the bare trunk, if haply it may 
ward 

The driving tempest: with bewilder’d 
haste 

Onward he comes. 
thy speed; 

‘“‘ This sheltering grove”’....He hears 
not! Mark his head 

Oblique, presented to the storm; his 
hand 

Envelop’d deep beneath the invertel 
cuff, 

Strives to confine, with many a fruit. 
less grasp, : 

His ever flapping hat; the cold 
drench’d glove 

Clings round the imprison’d fingers. 
O’er his knees 

His coat’s broad skirt, scanty now 
proved too late, 

He pulls and pulls impatient, muttering 
wrath 

At pilfering tailors. Baffled and per- 
plex’d, 


** Hither direct 
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With joints benumb’d and aching, 
scarce he holds 

The rein, scarce guides the steed with 
breathless toil 

O’erpower’d, and shrinking sideways 
-from the blast. 

Behold that steed, with icy mane, and 
head 

Depress’d, and quivering ears now for- 
ward bent, 

Now backward swifily thrown, and 
offering still 

Their convex penthouse to the shifting 
gale ; 
Behold that steed, on indurated balls 
Of snow upraised, like schoolboy 
rear’d on stilts, S 
Labour unbalanced: 
prop, 

Now this, now that, breaks short: 
with sudden jerk 

He sinks, half falling ; and recovering 
quick, 

On legs of length unequal reels along. 


the fallacious 


Scarce on his seat can clinging knees 
sustain 

The trembling rider: while the snow 
upheaves 

In drifts athwart his course projected 
broad ; . ‘ 

Or o’er the uncover’d gravel rattling 
sweeps, 

Caught up in sudden eddies, and 
aloft, 

Like smoke, in suffocating volumes 
whirl’d. 

The road he quits unwary, wandering 
wide 


O’er the bleak waste, mid brushwood 
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Through miry plashes, cavities un- 


seen, 

And bogs of treacherous surface; till 
afar 

From all that meets his recollection 
borne, : 

Dismay’d by hazards scarce escaped, 
and dread 

Of heavier perils imminent, he 
stands 

Dismounted, and aghast. Now even- 
ing draws 

Her gathering shades around ; the tem- 
pest fierce 


Drives fiercer. Chill’d within him 
sinks his heart, 


Panting with quick vibrations. The 
wild blast 

Appall’d he hears, thinks on his wife 
and babes, 

And doubts if ever he shall see them 
more. 

But comfort is at hand ; the skies have 

_ spent 

In that last gust their fury. From 
the west 

The setting sun with horizontal 
gleam 


Cleaves the dense clouds; and through 
the golden breach 

Strikes the scathed oak, whose branch- 
es peel’d and bare 

’Gainst the retiring darkness of the 
storm 

With fiery lustre glow. The traveller 
views 

The well known landmark, 
heaven his eyes 

Swimming with gratitude, the friendly 


lifts to 





wrapped in snow, track 
Down rough declivities and fractured Regains, and speeds exulting on his 
banks, way. 
SELECTIONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE OF SICARD, TEACHER 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN 
PARIS. 


TWENTY-EIGHT months had the 
man, whom theAbbe del’ Epee chose 
for his immediate successor, the ce- 
lebrated and modest Sicard, been 
the object of a proscription in which 
he was undeservedly included. 


Concealed in the house of a trusty 
friend, who for two years risked his 
ownlife to save a head of such value, 
Sicard undertook the task to bestrew 
with flowers the first studies of chil- 
dren, to facilitate their progress, 
and to render the performance of 
their duty easier to the fathers of 
families. In a narrow cell, by the 
light of a lamp, whose faint glimmer 
seemed loth to discover the venera- 
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ble traits of the estimable recluse, 
and to betray his place of refuge, 
he wrote his Universal Grammar ; 
thus revenging himself of the injus- 
tice of men, only by heaping new 
benefits upon them. 

In the meantime the deaf and 
dumb of every age and sex lamented 
the absence of their teacher: some- 
times they looked up to the windows 
of his apartment, and their eyes 
were bedewed with tears: or they 
would regard with fixed attention 
the arm-chair, where Sicard had 
been wont almost daily to expand 
their souls, and render them suscep- 
tible of the impressions of nature ; 
and of thé significant and various 
gestures that at other times animat- 
ed their countenances, the expres- 
sions of dejection and sorrow alone 
remained. 

One of them in particular, Jean 
Massieu, the fifth of the same family 
who enjoyed the instructions of the 
venerable Sicard, was so affécted by 
the loss of histeacher, that, to pacify 
him, they were obliged to make him 
acquainted with his place of re- 
fuge. This young man, whose 
understanding and talents all Paris 
admires, and who, notwithstanding 
his weak state of health, had been 
promoted to the place of refeteur 
in the school, with a salary of 1200 
francs, repeatedly offered to share 
his small income with Sicard: ** My 
father (said he by means of rapid 
signs) has nothing: I must provide 
him with food and clothing, and 
save him from the cruel fate that 
oppresses him.” He accordingly 
took the necessary steps with pru- 
dence, engaged some of his friends 
to assist him in putting his generous 
project into execution, and kept 
himself in readiness to lay hold of 
the first favourable opportunity... 
At length the ardently wished-for 
moment arrived. Adramatic poet, 
whom the enthusiasm of his heart 
rendered courageous (Bouilly ) form- 
ed the resolution to interest the pub- 
lic in favour of the successor of the 
Abbe de l’Epee by producing on the 
stage a memorable scene from the 
life of that celebrated founder of the 
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institution for instructing the deaf 
and dumb. The undertaking was 
dangerous, but the motive irresisti- 
ble. The audience shed tears to 
the memory of the Abbe de l’Epee ; 
and whilst his sainted name was re- 
peated, the unfortunate Sicard’s 
likewise resounded. O that from 
his asylum he could have heard 
these affecting exclamations of a 
numerous and respectable assembly, 
this consoling burst of enthusiasm 
from a people, which paid homage 
to virtue, and pleaded the cause 
of innocence. ‘ Sicard,’’ they ex- 
claimed from every side; “ Restore 
to us Sicard!”’ 

From the emotion that animated 
every countenance, from the ap- 
plause that was clapped from every 
hand, and especially from the in- 
describable transports of the author 
(Bouilly), it was easy for Massieu, 
notwithstanding his deafness and 
dumbness, to form an idea of the in- 
terest which the audience expressed 
in favour of his preceptor: and he 
so well contrived matters, that a 
few days after, he and Bouilly met 
together at the house of a legislator, 
who is a friend of men of merit, and 
of the unfortunate, and where a bro- 
ther of the chief consul of the French 
republic happened to be on a visit. 
Having here, by the affecting an- 
swers which he gave to the ques- 
tions put to him, softened the hearts 
of a great number of persons to a 
participation of his feelings ; he gave 
to the brother of the cgnsu! a letter 
which he had written in his presence, 
and which concluded with the fol- 
lowing remarkable words: ‘ Pro- 
mise, O promise me! that you will 
speak for us tothe chief consul: they 
say he loves those men who labour 
for the happiness of others; surely 
then he must love Sicard, whose 
sole happiness it is to render the 
poor deaf and dumb happy !” 

This touching language of nature 
excited the admiration of all present 
and produced the most lively emo- 
tion. Massieu observed this: im- 
mediately he flung,one arm round 
the neck of Joseph Bonaparte and the 
other round Bouilly ; and all three 
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meltedintotears. Joseph Bonaparte, 
who was most affected, pressed the 
amiable pupil of Sicard to his heart, 
and requested his worthy friend to 
signify to him, that he would on the 
same evening present his letter to 
the consul, and that he would ven- 
ture to promise him that it would 
have the wished for effect. 

Massieu’s hopes were not disap- 

inted : the consul ordered Sicard’s 
name to be erased from the list of 
the proscribed; and soon after he 
was restored fo the right of again 
giving instructions to his pupils. 

The 14th of February, 1500, was 
the day on which this good father 
appeared again in the midst of his 
children. 

It was about eleven in the morn- 
ing; already was the hall appro- 
priated for the public exercises of 
the deaf and dumb, filled with cele- 
brated men ; among whom, those in 
particular were observed who dedi- 
cate their talents and labours tu the 
instruction of youth, and to the pro- 
motion of the happiness of the 
human race. In the midst of the 
hall stood the deaf and dumb pupils 
of both sexes and different ages: the 
yivacity of their looks, and the ra- 
pidity of their signs, by which they 
mutually communicated their senti- 
ments, indicated that this day was 
the happiest of their life. 

The friends of the venerable pro- 
script, among whom was likewise 
the excellent man who had sheltered 
him from the storm of party-rage, 
enter the hallin crowds; and a num- 
ber of beautiful ladies embellished 
the company by the lustre of their 
charms. 

At once a penetrating cry of joy 
escapes Massieu: every one rises 
up; a respectful silence reigns 
throughout the whole assembly ;.... 
Sicardappears....Massieu is already 
in his arms, his mouth is joined to 
the mouth of Sicard; his whole soul 
seems to be transfused into the 
soul of his preceptor; he takes him 
by the hand, and conducts him to 
his chair. Immediately the male 
pupils rush towards him: the more 
adult among them surround their 
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adored master, press him to their 
hearts, and hold him in their arms; 
the little ones kiss his hands, cling 
to his garment, and climb up to his 
breast and his head: he is covered 
with the most tender kisses, cares- 
sed with the most affecting signs, 
with the tears of the adults and of 
the children. 

Sicard endeavours to speak, but 
his emotion deprives him of the 
power of utterance. He wishes to 
communicate to each of his pupils 
what passes in his heart, but all at 
once fix their eyes upon him, em- 
brace him, caress him ;....to extend 
over them his beneficent hands, to 
tell by signs that he loves them all 
with the same paternal affection, 
that he receives them all into his 
bosom, is all he has power to do, ail 
that the blissful intoxication of his 
soul inspires him with. 

As however nothing escapes his 
penctrating glance, he now observed 
that his female pupils, restrained by 
the bashfulness peculiar to their sex, 
venture not wholly to give way to 
the emotion which eradicates from 
their eye, and glows in every fea- 
ture of their expressive counte- 
nances ; affected by this struggle of 
modesty and sentiment, he goes to- 
wards them, stops for a moment, 
then stretches out his arms, and re- 
ceives their caresses with a tone 
that seems to say “ Should a father 
blush to embrace his children ?”’ 

Whilst these bashful maidens are 
expressing to their teacher the joy 
which his return occasions them, 
the boys who have made the great- 
est progress approach the tabie, and 
delineate with letters of fire, and the 
rapidity of lightning, the emotions 
which animate them. One of them 
thanks the consul and his brother 
for having restored to them the man 
from whom they received their 
moral existence: another describes 
the anxiety and melancholy with 
which they were overwhelmed dur- 
ing the absence of their beloved pre- 
ceptcr: a third writes down the 
sentence, ‘* That virtue and truth 
sooner or later will triumph over 
the artifices of the wicked.” At last, 
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Massieu himselfappearsat the table, 
and while he presents to the eyes of 
the admiring spectators the pro- 
foundest truths of the physical and 
moral sciences, a blooming maiden 
places on the head of Sicard a 
wreath of poppies and heiiotropes, 
emblems of the sadness of his pupils 
during his absence, and of the im- 
mortality with which his genius, his 
patience, his beneficent labours, 
will be crowned. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF AN AMERICAN 
IN FRANCE. 


( Continued from frage 230) 


THE city of Tours, the capital 
of the ci-devant province of ‘Tou- 
raine, lies on the south side of the 
the river Loire, which is the larg- 
est river in France, and navigable 
for several hundred miles. 

There is here a magnificent stone 
bridge over the Loire, of which one 
of the arches was purposely de- 
stroyed during the Vendee war, to 
prevent the rebels from crossing 
the river, and marching towards 
Paris. ‘Tours is entirely built of 
hewn stone, and its main street is 
one of the finest in Europe. It is 
called, in compliment to the army, 
Rue de l’Armee d’ Italie. In this 
street there are but few shops; the 
houses are mostly private ones, be- 
jonging to the proprietors of es- 
tates in the neighbouring districts, 
and to merchants who trade exten- 
sively between Nantes and the dis- 
tricts of the Upper Loire. At 
‘Tours, travellers from the south 
must have their passports vise, or 
examined and counter-signed, be- 
fore they cross the Loire for Paris. 
In the neighbourhood of this city is 
a fine palace, that formerly belong- 
ed to the archbishop of ‘Tours, the 
gardens of which are made one of 
the many fine public walks bclong- 
ing to this town. At the other side 
of the river, close to the bridge, 
there isa village, at least half a 
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mile in length, constructed in the 
same manner as that which I de- 
scribed on the Garonne. At the 
foot of the hills, on the north side 
of the Loire, is a regular range of 
soft rock, of about two miles in 
length. 

It is from this quarry adove 
ground, that the city of Tours itself 
is built. In these rocks, which they 
have excavated, the villagers have 
very comfortable habitations, and a 
neat town. 

The shell and roof of these hous- 
es, hollowed from the rock, may 
last as long as the world itself, and 
bid defiance to the storms, or the 
winter’s rains. Some of those houses 
are so covered with vines, that one 
would not easily know what mate- 
rials they were made of. The 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Tours, for riches and beauty, ex- 
ceeds all power of description. 
Touraine has been always deemed 
the Garden of France; and I be- 
lieve it may be called with truth the 
Garden of Europe. Here every va- 
ried beauty that cultivation can 
draw from the richest soil, and 
happiest climate, is to be found in 
the utmost luxuriance, while an 
immense population animates the 
scene, and gives it an interest, 
which a mere landscape cannot 
convey; neither can one or two 
great demesnes, however dressed 
in solitary grandeur. The verdure 
ofthe English pastures, nor the cat- 
tle and the flocks that are to be 
seen feeding upon them, by no 
means present a scene so interest- 
ing to the heart as these delightful 
valleys, through which the Loire 
winds its majestic course : they are 
covered with the richest produc- 
tions of nature in European cli- 
mates ; the air breaths fragrance, 
the climate and the rural beauties 
of the prospect dispose the mind to 
tranquillity and harmony, while the 
never-ceasing sounds of mirth and 
gaiety prociaim the happiness of 
their numerous inhabitants. The 
high road frorn Tours to Blois keeps 
close to the river-side the whole of 
the way, and cannot be surpassed, 
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or I believe equalled, in Europe for 
richness of prospect and scenery. I 
think that every traveller, who 
wishes to have a complete idea of 
France, and happens to be in Paris 
in the summer season, should visit 
this country, which has long been 
called the garden of France. A 
week’s excursion from Paris would 
be sufficient for the purpose; and 
it surely would be a week well em- 
ployed. Blois is a large but irregu- 
lar town, and is neither well-built, 
nor handsome. As it has long en- 
joyed the reputation of being the 
town where the French language is 
spoken with the greatest purity, I 
must therefore suppose that many 
persons of fashion and high educa- 
tion live at Blois, although it cannot 
be compared with ‘Tours for beauty 
or attractions. In the centre of 
the town of Blois there is a very fine 
palace, which formerly belonged to 
the bishop; but was, in the time of 
assignats, sold for a mere trifle toa 
negotiant. The town of Blois gain- 
ed but very little by this transfer of 
property ; for, in the bishop’s time, 
the gardens were thrown open to 
the public for a walk; but the ne- 
gotiant’s first act of ownership was 
to shut them up, and exclude the 
public from the liberty of walking 
there. 

From Blois to Orleans, which is 
also upon the Loire, the road follows 
the direction of the river, but in a 
straighter course. The country is, 
the whole of the way, rich and beau- 
tiful. 

Orleans is a large city, possessing 
a considerable share both of manu- 
factures and commerce. 

‘There are a great number of pas- 
sage and trading vessels belonging 
to Orleans, which go regularly to 
Nantes, which lies at the mouth of 
the Loire, nearly two hundred miles 
from Orieans. 

There is also a canal near Orle- 
ans, by which the Loire is connect- 
ed with the Seine, and Orleanscom- 
municates with Paris. ‘This town 
is large, and rich enough to support 
jts theatre, and a tolerably good set 
ef actors, for the greatest part of 





the year. I mentioned to you in 
my last, that of all my fellow-tra- 
vellers from Bourdeaux to Paris, I 
should only describe one. Common 
characters, such as are to be seen 
every day, in every country, are 
hardly worth describing ; but, when 
a character is met with, whose in- 
terest and whose history is derived 
from the prejudices of the country 
through which one travels, from 
the barbarous pride of an order 
which no longer exists in France ; 
the description of such a character 
will give something of historical in- 
formation respecting the manners 
of the times that are past. About 
twelve leagues on the south side of 
Tours, a lady of about twenty-five 
years of age entered the carriage, 
with her attendant. She was tall, 
and well-formed, her features were 
regular, her eyes large, but vacant. 
Reason had long quitted its seat; 
and her soul, having lost its object, 
had forgotton to animate her coun- 
tenance, or sparkle inher eyes. Its 
pulses had almost ceased to beat. 
Scarcely had she taken her seat, 
when her talkative attendarit in- 
formed us....Elle est folie, She is 
out of her reason. On inquiring 
into her story, she told me, that 
Mademoiselle etoit de la plus haute 
noblesse; that is, blonged to the 
highest rank of nobility; that she 
dared not tell her name; but that 
her story was, that in her youth she 
had fallenin love with a neighbour- 
ing bourgeois, who was young, rich, 
and handsome, and equally in love 
withher; but, that asit was impos- 
sible for her parents dela plus haute 
noblesse to consent that their daugh- 
ter should marry a bourgeois, what. 
ever qualifications he might have, 
the consequence was, that the young 
lady grew deranged, had been seven 
years in the condition I then saw 
her, and no hopes were entertained 
of her recovery. Such was the me- 
lancholy effects I have witnessed 
with my own eyes, of the distinc- 
tions that once subsisted between la 
plus haute noblesse, and la bour- 
gecisie.... Who is it that would wish 
to revive such distinctions ¢ 
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From Orleans to Paris, the road 
is paved, and, I'am told, that tothe 
north of Parisall the high roads are 
pavese On this road, particularly 
as one approaches Paris, one meets 
with many magnificent houses, ce- 
mesnes, and parks (the country- 
seats of the great nobles, who usu- 
ally resided at Versailles or Paris). 
The villa that once belonged to the 
celebrated Madam de Pompadour, 
mistress to Louis XV, is very grand, 
but the most magnificent country- 
seat on the road belongs to mon- 
sieur, formerly marquis, D’ Argen- 
son, son to a farmer-general, who 
built this place during his admini- 
stration. © This placemay compare 
with the duke of Bedford’s seat at 
Woburn for grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. The park, which is in the 
highest state of cultivation, contains 
between three and four thousand 
acres, surrounded with a stone-wall, 
eight feet high, and of the neatest 
masonry. ‘The money expended 
on this wall alone would purchase a 
considerableestate. The mansion- 
house, and the village, which may 
be considered as an appurtenance 
to it, are, in every respect, suita- 
ble to the grandeur of the park. I 
was much surprised that a marquis, 
a son of a farmer-general and mini- 
ster of finance, should be permitted 
to retain this fine property, acquir- 
ed probably out of the revenues of 
the nation. On inquiring the caues 
of it, I was informed, that at least 
nine-tenths ofthe nobility of France 
would have preserved their proper- 
ty as wellas monsicur D’Argenson, 
if they had not chosen to emigrate, 
and abandon their estates, in hopes 
of recovering them again, with the 
titles and privileges that the revo- 
lution had abolished. Most of them 
chose to stake their fortunes on this 
chance, and they lost them; as to 
those who quitted the country in 
the reigh of terrcr, they are not 
considered as emigrants, and very 
little of their property has been sold. 
As to this monsieur D’Argerson, 
he constantly resided at his coun- 
iry-seat, and all the harm he suffer- 
ed during the revolution was, that, 
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in the times of the Sans culottini, 
some of his neighbours broke down 
part of his park-wall, and turned 
their cattle into it; but, when the 
levelling spirit had spent its rage, 
and government was a little better 
established, he repaired his wali, 
and has enjoyed his fine demesne 
very peaceably ever since. 

It therefore appears to me, that 
all the compassion due to the French 
emigrants, as a body, is what mis- 
fortune may claim, even when the 
effect of imprudence. If, without 
any necessity, they chose to stake 
their fortunes on a most hazardous 
speculation, they must, in some de- 
gree, blame themselves for the con- 
sequences. ‘Those who have pur- 
chased the estates of emigrants usu- 
ally allow an annuity out of them 
for the support of the original pos- 
sessor. ‘This custom the general 
opinion of the neighbourhood, and 
the advice of the priests, makes 
almost universal. ‘The country in 
the neighbourhood of Paris exhibits 
considerable variety; it is some- 
what hilly, where, as France is in 
gencral a very flat country: its 
villages also are, as might be ex- 
pected, much neater than they are 
at a distance from Paris, and the 
country-seats more frequent. 


-————— 


ON THE USE OF THE WORDS 
‘6 SHALL’? AND ** WILL.” 


Ir is commonly acknowledged, 
that foreigners find a difficulty in 
the use ofthe English words * shali’’ 
and will,”’ and that many amongst 
our own countrymen, (particularly 
the Scotch and Irish) often substi- 
tute improperly the one for the 
other. Yet I meet with no rule 
anywhere laid down on the subject ; 
and I have frequently heard it as- 
sérted, that there is none; that 
the knowledge of the right use of 
the words cannot be attained by 
foreigners, but by a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the language in its 
purest style ; and that provincials 
can only by observation free thém- 
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selves from the habit of speech na- 
turally acquired where the ear is 
accustomed to the misuse of the 
words. ‘Thus we pretend ourselves 
to decide arbitrarily, this is right, 
and that is wrong, without any rule, 
as if we could discriminate by im- 
tuition ; and we expect those, with 
whose phraseology we are offended, 
to adopt by observation that for 
which there is no standard. 

On referring to Dr. Johnson, I 
find he gives no rule: he confesses 
the difficulty, and does, in my opi- 
nion, very little towards removing it. 

In his dictionary, under the word 
“ shall,” he says: 

“ SHALL, v. defective [pceal, Sax, 
is originally J owe, or J oughi. 
In Chaucer, “ the faithe I shall to 

God,” means the faith I owe to 

God; thence it became a sign of 

the future tense. The French 


use devoir, dots, dott, in the same 
manner, with a kind of future 
signification; and the Swedes 
have skall, and the Icelanders 
skal,'in the same sense. 


It has 
no tenses but shad, future; and 
should, imperfect. } 

The explanation of shad/, which 
foreigners and provincials con- 
found with w7//, is not easy; and 
the difficulty is increased. by the 
poets, who sometimes give to 
shall an emphatical sense of w77/ ; 
but I shall endeavour (crassa 
Minerva _) toshew the meaning of 
shall in the future tense. 

1. Tshalllove. It will so happen 
that I must love; I am resolved 
to love. 

2. Shail I love ? Will it be permit- 
ted me to love? Will you permit 
me tolove? Will it happen that I 
must love? 

S$. Thou shalt love? I command 
thee tolove. Itis permittedthee 
to love: (in poetry or solemn 
diction) it will happen that thou 
must love. 

4. Shalt thou love? Will it happen 
that thou must love? Will it be 
permitted to thee to love. 

5. He shall love. It will happen 
that he must love; it is com- 
manded him that he love. 
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It isa mind, that sdall rémait a pri- 
son where it is. 

Shall remain ” 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? 
mark you 

His absolute shall ? Shakspeare. 
See Romulus the Great: : 

This prince a priestess of your blood 
shall bear, 

And, like his sire, in arms he shall 


appear. 
Dryden's En. 


That he shail receive no benefit 
from Christ, is the affirmation 
whereon all his despair is found- 
ed; and the one way of remov- 
ing this dismal apprehension, is 
to convince kim that Christ’s 
death, and the benefits thereof, 
either do, or if he perform the 
condition required of him, shall 
certainly belong to him....Ham- 
ond’s Fundamentals. 

6. Shall he love? It is permitted 
him to love? In solemn language, 
will it happen that he must love ?” 
Thus far Dr. Johnson. 

Now I contend that, if there is 
a right and a wrong, there must 
be arule. Perhaps it may be said 
that I am fighting against the air, 
that the matter is obvious, and 
known to every one. I can only 
answer, if the rule is any where 
given, I shall be glad to have it 
pointed out to me; if not F think it 
is Wanting ; and, till some one shalt 
lay down a better, I shall venture 
to retain that which is here propos- 
ed to your readers. 

In the first place then, I observe, 
that in English we have no simple 
future, but express it by auxiliary 
with the principl verb. ) 

Now the auxiliaries have also an 
appropriate signification themselves 
as simple verbs....“* Will” implying 
intention or volition, or rather 
further a determination or resolu- 
tion of the actor ; “ shall” implying 
a determination on the part of the 
sficaker. Ex.*,“* He says he will 
not, but he s/adi.’”’ Here the actor 
is compelled. , 

It may be softenedinto a fermis- 
sion, as “ he shall if he will;”.... 
“he shall have my fermiission ;” 
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still this implies intention of the 
speaker relative to something in his 
power, and it is not a mere future. 

Now, as our language is so con- 
structed, that, while we want only 
to express a mere future, we are 
obliged to use one of these words, 
so that we cannot get rid of an im- 
plied determination either of the 
speaker or of the actor, the con- 
trivance seems 0 be to throw it off 
from the sfeaker ; and, with respect 
tothe actor, a degree of ambiguity 
is left, which an _ interpretation, 
arising out of the general connec- 
tion, and probable intention, of the 
sentence, removes in a degree suf- 
ficient for general use. 

In speaking in the first person, 
the sfreaker is the nominative to the 
verb; the actor and the speaker 
areone andthe same. In this case, 
“ will” implies the determination 
of the speaker, because he is also 
the actor. In the second and third 
person, the person or thing sfoken 
of is the nominative case to the 
verb; the actor and speaker are 
not the same; therefore the word 
“* will’”’ does not involve the inten- 
tion of the speaker. 

This therefore I propose as the 
rule, viz. that, when we intend a 
mere future, the word “ shai/’’ is 
used in the first person, and ‘ will’’ 
in the second and third; and the 
cause of the rule I take to be, the 
speaker’s desire to avoid expres- 
sing his own intention. 

For these reasons, when speak- 
ing in the first person, we say “ I 
shall forget,’’ in which no actual 
will or determination of the speak- 
er is implied; for the actor and the 
speaker being the same person 
(since the meaning cannot be “ I 
will compel myself”) the compul- 
sory signification of the word 
“ shall” cannot be intended, and 
it isa mere future. 

In the third person, we cannot 
say ** he shall forget,’ on account 
of the compulsory gnification of 
the word * shall; and we say “he 
will forget.” 

Inneither of these cases do we find 
any ambiguity ; for to forge isnot a 
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subject either of will or compul- 
sion. 

In verbs denoting any act the 
subject of will or compulsion, the 
ambiguity relative to the will of the 
actor is left, when the speaker 
either cannot express, or chooses 
to avoid expressing, his own will ; 
as * the sun w#// not shine to day ;” 
** my servant w7// not be in town to- 
morrow.” These are mere futures ; 
but by possibility might be constru- 
ed to express a determination of 
the sun or the servant, to which 
ambiguity we submit, as to a defect 
in the language. 

In the like cases, but in the first 
person, we should say, * I shad/ be 
distressed with this burning sun ;”’ 
in which it is out of the speaker's 
power to express his will; or, “ I 
shall not be in town to day,”’ when 
he chooses to avoid expressing his 
will; and these also are mere fu- 
tures. 

Wecannot exchange these words, 
and say, in the first case, * the sun 
shall not shine,” or “ I will not be 
distressed ;’’ for then instead of a 
future the words express the will 
and determination of the speaker in 
matters out of his controul: nor, in 
the second case, can we say, ** my 
servant shall not be m town,” or 
“ | will not be in town;” for then 
the words express the will of the 
speaker, where he means merely 
to speak in the future tense, with- 
out declaring his own determina- 
tion on the subject. 


— 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUIS 
OF BOURBON, PRINCE OF CONDE. 


Louis Boursoy, prince of Con- 
de, was born on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1721. His studies were direct- 
ed by the Jesuits. His military ar- 
dour broke forth early in life, and 
superseded every other object. At 
the age of eighteen he served as a 
volunteer at the celebrated siege of 
Arras, where he gave the first sig- 
nal proofs of that courage for which 
he was afterwards so eminently 
distinguished. In 1640 he married 
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the niece of the cardinal Richelieu. 
‘This marriage, which administered 
to the ambition of the aspiring pre- 
late, did not contribute to the hap- 
piness of the young devoted bride- 
groom. . 
. Being in 1645 appcinted com- 
mander in chief, he ascended with 
tigantic steps, (through a succes- 
sion of victories) the summit of re- 
nown. His great merit, however, 
did not shield him from the suspi- 
cious nature of Mazarin; for scon 
after he had subdued the Parisian 
insurgents, his own destruction was 
the object of the subtle Italian, who 
procured an order (under various 
pretences) for the imprisonment of 
the prince of Conde, of his brother 
the prince of Conti, and of his bro- 
ther-in-law the duke of Longue- 
ville. 

The prince of Conde endured this 
indignity with that calm fortitude 
which he so eminently possessed 
upon every trial. His brother un- 
equal to this sudden reverse of for- 
tune, sunk under it ; and having de- 
sired to be provided with a religious 
book,. entitled, The Imitation of 
Christ, the prince is reported to 
have archly said, “ I beg I may be 
provided with the Imitation of Beau- 
fort, that I may learn the manner 
of his escaping from hisconfinement 
two years ago.’”’ The illustrious 
prisoner frequently amused himself 
with working in the garden of the 
castle ; a circumstance which called 
from the pen of. mademoiselle de 
Scudery these lines, the best per- 
haps she ever wrote: 


En voyant ces ¢eiflets qu’un illustre 
guerrier 
Arrosa d’une main qui gagna les ba- 
tailles, 
Souviens-toi qu’Apollon batissoit des 
murailles 
Et ne t’etonne pas que Mars soit jar- 
. dinier. 


At the expiration of thirtcen 
* months he was set at liberty, in con- 
sequence of the repeated and pres- 
sing solicitations of the parliament. 
Tt was during this confinement, that, 
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taking counsel from revenge, he 
formed those resolutions, and ‘me- 
ditated upon that scheme, ‘which 
proved so fatal to his country. It is 
to be presumed that such were the 
workings of his mind (at that time), 
from what he was often heard to 
say, **that he went into prison the 
most innocent of men, and came out 
the most guilty.” The first indi- 
cation he discovered of his adverse 
intention towards the government 
was when he assisted at the meet- 
ing of the parliament, where Brous- 
sel, a turbulent man, proposed seve- 
ral things that had a tendency to 
faction: at the conclusion of Bros- 
sel’s speech, a confused murmer of 
approbation was heard, upon which 
the prince of Conde exclaimed Vozla 
un bel echo! Not long after he 
threw off the mask, and we find him 
in Guienne at the head of the insur- 
gents, where not meeting with that 
success his ardent presumption had 
led him to expect, hé entered the 
Spanish service, and at length ter- 
minated his rebellious career (asthe 
cardinal of Rets observes) at the 
goal of loyalty. Having obtained 
his pardon, he ever after manifested 
a warm and active attachment to 
his sovereign and his country. He 
died at Fontainbleau, in his sixty- 
fifth year,on the 11th of December, 
1686. 

The following discourse was de- 
livered on the 10th of March, 1687, 
in the cathedral at Paris. 

The splendid cenotaph erected 
on the occasion, displayed at once 
the magnificence of art, and the 
sumptuous invention of Perrault, 
and has been ever since the model 
for funeral decoration.. It was sup- 
posed to have cost a hundred thou- 
sand livres. 

Bourdaloue also pronounced the 
panegyric of the great Conde:..but 
the unimpassioned didactic style of 
the celebrated Jesuit was ill adapted 
to encomiastic composition. The 
close, howevc?, of his discourse is 
warm and animated. The incident 
of the prince’s having requested, in 
his last moments, that his heart 
should be deposited in the church 
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belonging to the Jesuits, calls from 
the orator this fervid effusion of 
gratitude : 

“ Yes! we will be the faithful 
guardians of this sacred deposite : 
your request, O Prince, we will 

y and affectionately per- 
form. The heart of each individual 
of our order will be a living mauso- 
leum, in which yours shall be inurn- 
ed! The solemn engagement we 
now contract, will be held in vene- 
ration from one extremity of the 
earth to the other : in the old and in 
the new world will be found hearts 
glowing with gratitude for the obli- 
gations conferred upon our society 
by the illustrious prince of Conde !”’ 


The Funeral Oration on Louis of 
Bourbon, Prince of Conde, 
BY BOSSUET. 

WuEN I consider that the dis- 
course Iam entering upon is to cele- 
brate that ever dear and resplendent 
name, Louis of Bourbon, prince of 
Conde, I am at once overpowered 
by the magnificence of the subject 
and its inutility: for where is that 
distant and obscure corner of the 
earth to which his renown is not 
become familiar? What I shall offer 
this day to yeur attention, I am con- 
scious will not rise to the demands 
of your gratitude, nor fill the grasp 
of your expectation. Feeble orators 
as we are, we cannot diffuse any 
additional lustre over those rare and 
distinguished personages, whom na- 
ture hath selected and highly pri- 
vileged. ‘The wise man, therefore, 
says with his accustomed sagacity, 
“ Let their own works praise 
them.” ‘lhe panegyrist, like a 
timid ‘ inexperienced statuary, 
recoils from the laborious task of 
fashioning a colossal figure.” A 
faithful unadorned narrative would 
best display the features of our 
hero’s mind: history must perform 
that task, and move the admiration 
of posterity by a simple recital of 
his actions. We will inthe mean- 
time endeavour to comply with the 
request of a grateful public, and with 
the orders of aniiiustrious monarch. 
What a deep sense of obligation 
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should we not entertain for a prince, 
who has not only flung a new splen- 
dor round the throne, and exalted 
the French name, but who does 
honour to the present age, and who 
ennobles even human nature! 

The illustrious monarch to whom 
I lately alluded, hath summoned to 
this venerable temple the most dis- 
tinguished and august personages of 
the kingdom, to pay their united 
homage to the memory of our de- 
parted hero; he hath also ordained 
that I should lend my feeble voice 
to this funeral exhibition, to these 
rites of sorrow. A reflection (more 
worthy of this hallowed place) now 
occupies my mind, which is, that 
God alone forms the soul of the con- 
queror. The Psalmist says, “ Bless- 
ed is the Lord my strength, which 
teacheth my hands to war.” If 
valour is breathed into him by the 
Almighty Power, his other attributes 
are no less derived from the same 
inexhaustible source. We should 
learn to discriminate these gifts 
which the Omnipotent Hand dis. 
perses among the wicked, and those 
which are imparted to the virtuous. 
The great distinguished gift of God 
is a sense of religion: without this 
inestimable gift, what would have 
availed to the eminent person- 
age whose loss we now deplore, 
all the amiable attributes of his 
heart, or all the sublime energies 
of his mind ? Had not religion con- 
secrated the rare qualities which 
adorned his character, the august 
personages now present would not 
have found amidst their sorrow any 
consoling reflection : the venerable 
prelate would perform, devoid of 
hope, his awful ministry, and I 
should look in vain for any basis on 
which I might erect the structure of 
his fame. Let then human glory 
vanish as a transient meteor ! 
and let me at this altar boldly sacri- 
fice the idol of ambition! I should» 
wish to bring together in one ccl- 
lected view his superior qualities, 
his valour, his magnanimity, his 
amiableness, with all the requisites 
peculiar to genius, cagle-eyed saga- 
city, invention, sublimity. ‘This 
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assemblage, this constellation of 
excellencies, would be nothing more 
than a bright phantom, were not 
those excellencies consecrated by 
religion. 

God hath revealed to us, that he 
appoints the conquerors who are to 
subdue the world, and makes their 
conquests subservient to his designs. 
Was not the splendid designation of 
Cyrus made known two hundred 
years before his birth? Was not 
Alexander predicted in the most 
figurative manner, as coming from 
the west, “on the face of the whole 
earth, and not touching the ground ;”’ 
like an Alpine deer, whose every 
movement is a bound; and whose 
rapid progress is not delayed by rug- 
get acclivities, by rolling torrents, 
by gaping chasms, or by precipitous 
descents. The Persian monarch is 
already subdued. He ran unto him, 
says the prophet, in the fury of his 
power. He cast him down to the 
ground, and stamped upon him. 
Do we not behold in this metephoric 

resentation the semblance of our 


hero, blended with that of Alexan- 
der ? Heaven, no doubt, sent him 
forth endowed with every martial 
accomplishment, to save his coun- 


try. It was at the age of twenty- 
two that the comprehensive mind of 
our warrior conceived a design of 
such magnitude, that the most ex- 
perienced commanders recoiled at 
the y but which victory sanc- 
tioned before the walls of Rocroy ! 
The enemy brought into the field 
the hardy veteran bands cf Wal- 
loons, Spaniards, and Italians, who 
till that -heur, were unacquainted 
with defeat, and whom renown had 
proclaimed invincible. Ameng our 
troops an uncommon intrepidity dif- 
fused 1teelf, kindled, as it were, at 
the sight of our heroic youth, on 
whose eloquent and presageful eye 
victory sat enthroned! The renown- 
ed Don Francisco de Mellos waited 
with undaunted brow for the ap- 
proach of our army. Our heroic 

outh, infamed with so vast an ob- 
ject, and impatient of celebrity, 
revealed at once the whole spiendid 
gpergy of hismind, Yet then tran. 
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quillity, that faithful attendant on 
true greatness, possessed his soul: 
on the night preceding the impor. 
tant day, he is known to have re. 
signed himself to rest with all-the 
unruffied calmness of a sleeping 
infant. But now the eventful hour 
iscome. Beholdhim hastening from 
rank to rank, diffusing his own 
ardour wherever he flies. Such was 
his activity, as if several Condes 
were in the field! Here was he seen 
forcing the right wing of the enemy, 
there supporting and encouraging 
our right that had given way: in 
one place spreading terror, in ano- 
ther reanimating defeat. The for- 
midable Spanish infantry remained 
still unsubdued, which separating 
into several close-compacted batta- 
lions, stood like towers amidst the 
general ruin. Three times did our 
heroic youth, collecting his full force, 
rush on these intrepid combatants, 
and every time met with a repulse. 
The valiant Spaniard, the Count de 
Fuentes, displayed under the pres- 
sure of illness the most unconquer- 
able mind : conveyed in a Jitter from 
danger to danger, he breathed defi- 
ance : but the efforts of this superior 
energy were doomed to prove inef- 
fectual. In vain did the celebrated 
Bek, bursting from a wood, attempt 
with his daring cavalry, to surprise 
our exhausted troops: our young 
commander, With a preventive wis- 
dom, a prophetic caution, placed a 
select body of his men in a position 
ready to resistthis onset. The fore- 
most ranks of the enemy, finding 
themselves enveloped, threw down 
their arms andimplored our mercy ; 
while our prince was hastening to 
receive their submission, the other 
part of the hostile army, not advert- 
ing to the surrender of the advanced 
battalions (or instigated by whatever 
motive) discharged on our men the 
whole thunder of their artillery, 
which so incensed, so infuriated our 
troops, that an unutterable carnage 
ensued, till our hero, exerting every 
effort to calm the maddening rage 
of his soldiers, added to the pride of 
conquest the moresoothing satisfac~ 
tion of forgiveness, 
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-The valiant count de Fuentes now 
became the object of his humane 
anxiety, but he was found expiring 
amidst the thousands who were 
dying and bleeding round him! 

On this tremendous field our vir- 
tuous youth with bended knee dedi- 
cated tothe great disposer of events, 
the glory of the day. ‘The security 
of Rocroy, the degraded menaces of 
a formidable enemy, the regency 
now standing on an immoveable 
basis, were the topics of this exult- 
ing day, to which was added the 
presentiment of the lustre that was 
to accompany a future reign, which 
presentiment was sanctioned as it 
were under the auspices of so glo- 
rious acommencement. Universal 
fame pronounced with admiration 
the name of our heroic youth! This 
military essay (as it might be deno- 
minated) which would have thrown 
an ample lustre round any other 

rson, was to him only the prelud- 
mg dawn of that meridian splendor 
which afterwards illumed the hori- 
zon! After this great achievement 
when he returned to his court, such 
was the delicacy, or rather the 
greatness of his mind, that, indocil 
to the voice of flattery, he received 
the applauses to which he was so en- 
titled with a reluctant ear. Germany 
now demands his presence, to which 
place you must direét your atten- 
tion ; where you will behold the most 
formidable preparations ; where the 
science of war (by multiplying her 


inventions, and by exerting her. 


utmost efforts) is going to summon 
the abilities of our hero to the se- 
verest trial. The local scenery is 
present to my view! In the fore- 
ground risesa tremendous mountain 
+ee0n one side of which are seen 
hideous chasms, and precfpitous 
descents....on the other, an impenc- 
trable forest, standing on a marshy 
ground. To impede the march of 
our army, several forts are erected, 
and bodies of trees of immense form 
are thrown across the roads, aug- 
menting at once the difficulty of 
progress, and terror of sitnation. 
Behind the forest the intrepid Merci 
stands intrenched with his Bavarian 
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troopSe.....Merci, who never was 
known to make a retrogressive mo~ 
tion; whom the circumspective 
Turenne never detected in an irre- 
gular movement; in whose com- 
mendation Conde united with Tu- 
renne, and who frequently was 
heard to say that Merci never lost 
the fleeting occasion of a favoura- 
ble moment, and that he entered 
into their plans with such a pervad- 
ing wisdom, as would almost lead 
them to think he had assisted at 
their councils. In the space of 8 
days four obstinate actions took 
place, in which were at once dis- 
played the most impetuous attack,. 
and the most determined resistance. 
Our troops had to struggle with the 
difficulties and perils attending their 
position, as well as with the valour 
of theenemy. Conde was for some 
time under the apprehensicn of be- 
ing deserted : but, like another Mac- 
cabzus, his own arm did not desert 
him ; and his adventurous spirit, 
irritated by so many obstacles, sur- 
mounted them all. He led the way 
on foot up the severe ascent, and 
having with a persevering fortitude, 
laboured tothe summit of the moun- 
tain, his own ardour accomplished 
the rest. Merci foresaw his own 
defeat ; the advanced part of his 
army is suddenly vanquished, and 
the veil of night secures the remain- 
der. I must not omit to say, thata 
heavy incessant rain fell during this 
memorable action, so that our hero 
had not only to climb a steep and 
rugged mountain, not only to com- 
bat a most formidable enemy, but 
even to contend with the warring 
elements! 

This victory lengthened out its 
effects to distant places: behold ! 
Wormes, Spires, Mayence, Landau, 
throw open their gates. Astonished 
Europe saw cur warrior at the early 
age of twenty-six obtain this im- 
mortal victory! ‘The speed ct exe- 
cution allowed not sufficient time to 
the enemy to traverse his plans: 
this is the characteristic feature of 
agreatcommander. Swifter than 
eagies, bolder than licns, are the 
comprehensive alisicns of David 
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tothe twocelebrated warriors whose 
death he so forcibly laments: out of 
this compound imagery equally 
rises the characteristic form of our 
illustrious countryman. He was 
present at every scene, foremost in 
every peril; and as he flew from 
place to place, it seemed as if he 
multiplied himself, such was his 
velocity ! the more rapidly he plung- 
ed into the scene of action, the more 
he seemed protected by the shield 
of heaven. 

It is now with extreme reluctance 
that I advert to that unfortunrte 
period of his life, when he was a 
state-prisoner. I will venture to 
repeat, even before that sacred al- 
tar, the words which I once heard 
him pronounce, which indicate the 
workings of a loyal heart. He ob- 
serves to ine, that he was perfectly 
innocent om the day he entered his 
prison, and exceedingly criminal on 
the day he was set at liberty. In 


the small compass of these few ex- 
pressive words, are contained his 
self-reproaches, and the cause and 


extent of his error. But [ will throw 
a veil over the exceptionable part 
of his conduct, and will only observe 
that where a crime in subsequent 
signal servicesis soillustriously lost, 
nothing should be recalled but the 
generous acknowledgment of the 
offender, and the clemency of the 
offended. 

In his first campaigns he had brt 
one life to offer to his sovereign and 
his state ; now he leads his son into 
the field, and there illustratesby the 
energy of example, the precepts he 
had inculcated in the cabinet. I 
emit dwelling on the passage of the 
Rhine, that miracle of our sovereign, 
and the stupendous transaction of 
the age! in order to carry your 
attention to the young warrior in 
the battle of Senef, in which he saw 
his father fall,and belicld him strug- 
giing under his wounded horse, and 
eovered with blood: he wades 
through every danger to his assist- 
ance ;- and while he is raising him 
from the ground, receives'a wound ! 
happy to have served at the same 
moment the cause ef glory, and of 
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filial piety ! The prince of Conde, 
from that hour, entertained for his 
son an increased affection. But his 
affection was not confined within 
the pale of his family and relatives. 
It reached the circle of his friends, 
it reached the misfortunes of his 
distant acquaintance, it reached the 
whole human race. Far from my 


lips be the elogium of -a conqueror 


devoid of humanity ! When God first 
formed the heart of man, he placed 
benevolence there as the character- 
istic of the Divine nature. Bene- 
volence then ought to be the most 
active principle of our heart ; the 
charm of the most powerful attrac- 
tion towards our neighbour. The 
splendor of birth, the accession of 
riches, far from depressing this 
active principle, will enable it the 
better to communicate itself; as a 
public fountain which the more it is 
elevated, the more easily can the 
stream be diffused. ‘They to whose 
bosom benevolent communication 
is a stranger, are punished for their 
disdainful insensibility, being de- 
prived of the gratification arising 
from mutual intercourse. Never 
was there a man whose compliant 
elegance of manners was better 
adapted to general society.. Is this 
the conqueror who laid towns in 
ashes, and whose approach was 
announced by terror? Behold him 
mild, beneficent, cheerful, compla- 
cent. and yielding to every person: 
so the same river, whicly, rolling 
down some eminence, swells and 
enrages at every obstacle, ap- 
proaches the precincts of a town 
with a calm and unequal flow, and 
then diffusing its course into various 
channels, communicates health and 
refreshment to every mansion. 

Let us now advert to the genius 
peculiar to the military department. 
As the art of war, so fatal to the 
human race, demands the most 
comprehensive capacity, let us exa- 
mine his claims to that superior 
excellence. We have already ob- 
served that he was renowned for 
his preventive wisdom ; one of his 
maxims was, that we should fearan 
enemy at a distance, and refoice 
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when he approaches: another max- 
im of his was, that an able general 
may be defeated ; but he should ne- 
ver be taken by surprise. ‘To this 
principle he perpetually directed 
his attention. At whatever hour, 
from whatever quarter, the enemy 
appeared, they found him upon his 
guard, as if he was expecting them. 
So an eagle sailing through the air, 
or stationed on a lofty rock, sends 
his excursive brilliant eye around, 
eager to behold and rush upon his 
preys Thoughnature had endowed 
him with her best gifts, he still sup- 
plied and enriched his mind with 
study and reflection. He investi- 
gated Czsar’s military stations with 
a peculiar attention: I remember 
how accurately he pointed out to us 
one day, the spot on which, by the 
advantage only of situation, Cesar 
compelled five Roman legions, com- 
manded by two experienced gene- 
rals, to lay down their arms, with- 
out striking a blow. He had for- 
merly examined every river and 
mountain which had co-operated to 
the completion of so great a plan. 
Never did a professor read so learn- 
ed a lecture on the commentaries. 
The leaders of armies yet unborn 
will pay the same honours to the 
modern Czsar. They will wander 
over with peculiar delightthe plains, 
theeminences, the vallies, theforests 
which served, as it were, as so many 
theatres for the warlike exhibitions 
of our conqueror. It was observed 
by those who accompanied him to 
the wars, and who approached his 
person in the field, that in the ardour 
of combat, in the imminent moment 
to which victory had affixed her 
only hope, he possessed an uncom- 
mon tranquillity. At another time 
he was docile to suggestion, and sub- 
missive to counsel: but now illumi- 
nation flashed on his mind,unembar- 
rassed by a multiplicity of pressing 
odjects ; he seizes his plan, and en- 
forces it with hisown personal intre- 
pidity ! On that day of terror, when 
at the gates of the town, in view of 
all its inhabitants, when. he was 
opposed by an expert general at the 
head of his select troops; at that 
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hour, when he seemed to be aban- 
doned by capricious fortune, they 
who were fighting at his side have 
assured me, that, had they any im- 
portant business to confer with him 
upon, they would have appointed for 
the time of their discussion the mo- 
ments when he was surrounded by 
danger and destruction: -so calm, 
so unruffied, was his exalted mind! 
like a high mountain, whose aspir- 
ing summit, piercing the clouds and 
midway storm, remains invested 
with a splendid serenity. 

It was reserved for these eventful 
times to bring to our view at the 
same period Conde and Turenne ! 
now commanding separate divisions, 
now acting in conjunction. What 
boldness of execution! What pro- 
phetic sagacity! what perils! what 
resources! Were there ever seen 
two men of such a corresponding 
genius, stamped with such a diver- 
sity of character ? One appeared to 
act by the slow impulse of profound 
reflection, the other by the sudden 
influx of illumination. One nosooner 
entered the field, than he excited 
the idea of the highest valour, and 
awakened expectation : yetleisurely 
advancing to the object in view, he 
gradually attained the summit of 
fame! And on a memorable day, 
prodigal of safety, and profuse, as it 
were, of life, we know how illus- 
trious he fell! The other, impelled 
by an ardent instinctive intelli- 
gence, pregnant of inspiration, ri- 
valled in the opening of his first 
campaign the achievements of expe- 
rienced commanders. One, confid- 
ing in the resources of his inventive 
courage, challenged the most immi- 
nent danger, and turned even to his 
advantage the caprices of fortune. 
The other, by the prerogative of a 
sublime mind, and of a certain mys- 
terious, infallible perception (the 
secret of which was unknown to 
other men), seemed born to control 
chance, and, as it were, to subjugate 
destiny. 

Such are the characters whichthe 
world sometimes displays, when 
God (for the purpose of revealing 
his own power or wisdom) ordains 
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eminent personages to ascend the 
scene. Say, do his divine attributes 
appear more illustrious in the won- 
derful creation of the expanded sky, 
than in those men on whom he con- 
fers such splendid intellectual en- 
dowments? What star in the firma- 
ment glows with more lustre than 
Conde among the exalted charac- 
ters of Europe? It was not, however, 
to the art of war, alone, that he owes 
his celebrity. His comprehensive 
mind embraced every other science: 
with the works of literature, and 
with the authors, he was equally 
acquainted: and they acknowledged 
that they never quitted his society 
without carrying with them a por- 
tion of his communicated wisdom, 
without being informed by his judi- 
cious reflections and pregnant ques- 
tions, and without being illumined 
by the coruscations that flashed from 
his vivid imagination. These intel- 
lectual powers, flowing from the 
fountain of wisdom, demand our 
esteem. Yet, to humble the pride 
of man, we sec these mental dis- 
tinctions bestowed by God even on 
those who were deprived of the 
knowledge cf religion. Need I pro- 
nounce the names of Marcus Aure- 
lius? of Scipio ? of Cesar? of Alex- 
ander? These illustrious personages 
were called into existence to illumi- 
nate society, as the sun was planted 
in the firmament to illuminate the 
world. Who does not admire the 
meridian glory of that splendid orb? 
Who is not delighted with the orient 
colours which adorn his rising, and 
with the gorgeous clouds and majec- 
tic pageantry that dignify his de- 
cline ? So are renowned perscnages, 
those mental juminaries, ordained 
to shine forth for the purpose of de- 
corating the moral world! Alexan- 
der, whose object was celebrity, 
transcended the boundary of his 
utmost wishes. A kind of glorious 
fatality attended this conqueror..... 
He glides in every panegyric, and 
no military genius can receive the 
crown of honour due to his memory 
without enwreathing it with the 
name of Alexander. If a remune- 
ration formerly were due to the 
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prowess of the Romans, God re, 
warded that prowess by giving them 
the empire of the world, as a pre- 
sent of no value: a present which 
does not actually reach them, be- 
cause it is now contracted and 
shrunk to a renown, which lives on 
their medals and mutilated statues 
dug from a pile of ruins! a renown 
which lives on their monuments 
mouldering at the touch of time! 
a renown that is affixed to their 
idea, to their shadow, to that airy 
nothing their name! Behold, ye 
powers of the earth, Okings! Ocon- 
querors! the reward that attends 
the labours of your ambition: grasp 
to your bosom, if you can, this glo- 
rious phantom; she will deceive 
your expectation, and mock your 
wishes even in the hour of posses- 
sion. From the pursuit of this 
phantom our warlike prince diverts 
his course: nolonger now the ardent 
warrior in the noisy chase of ambi- 
tion, he treads the ~walk of the 
obscure virtues, and of the retired 
graces of religion. ‘The humble 
duties of domestic life, the govern- 
ment of your family, the edification 
given to your servants, acts of justice 
and indulgence to your deperidants, 
attention, charity, consolation given 
to the simple inhabitants of the cot- 
tages which surround your mansion 
--eethese lowly virtues will one day 
be lifted high, and will at the last 
day be exalted by the Saviour of the 
world, in the presence of angels and 
of his Father. 

Without waiting fer the approach 
of illness, or the warning of caducity, 
Conde now dedicates his hours to 
religious refiections: an enlightened 
monk attends him in his recess : 
with this pious monitor he peruses 
the sacred page, and drinks at the 
fountain of true knowledge. Would 
to God that they who are now listen- 
ing to this discourse would imitate 
his example! How improvident to 
wait till you are languishing on the 
couch of death! How improvident 
to delay the duties of religion, till, 
freezing under the cold touch of 
dissolution, you scarcely can be 
reckoned among the living! The 
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mind .of our pious hero being 
strengthened by this preparatory 
discipline, he was equal to the last 
conflict. When the fatal time drew 
near, and he was informed of the 
approaching moment, aftcr a short 
pause, he cried out in the most 
energetic manner, “ Thy will, O 
God! be done: O give me grace to 
die the death of the just.”” From 
that moment he appeared as in the 
day of battle, occupied but not ruf- 
fied, intent but not alarmed, resolute 
but calm: and he looked upon death 
with an equaleye, whether it pre- 
sented itself in the languid form of 
disease, or whether it rushed on his 
view in the midst of combat clothed 
with terror. 

Religion now claims his fast 
thoughts, and takes entire posses- 
sion of his mind. As the ministers 
of the altar drew near, he cried out 
with an impressive voice, * These 
are my true physicians.”” While 
they recited the prayers of the dying 
he listened with an awful and sub- 
missive expectation. In these pa- 
thetic prayers and agonizing excla- 
mations, our holy mother the church 
seems to suffer the pangs of labour, 
and endure the painful anxieties of 
a parent in bringing forth her chil- 
dren tocelestia] birth. Nowcalling 
his confessor, he solemnly attested 
that he had ever adhered to the be- 
lief of the Christian doctrine: he 
added, that his belief was now at- 
tended with a stronger conviction, 
and he cried out with a rapturous 
confidence, ‘‘ Yes, I shall behold my 
God face to face.’”’ It seemed as if 
he was suddenly illuminated, as if a 
celestial ray had in a moment pierc- 
ed the cloud of ignorance, and (if I 
may be allowed to say) the awful 
obscurity that hangs over our faith. 
At the dawn of such a pure ineffable 
light, did not the phantoms of this 
world recede? How dim now appears 
the splendor of victory! how con- 
temptible the pride of descent! how 
trifling the majesty of grandeur! 
how puerile, how infantine the seri- 
ous toils and pursuits of life! Let me 
then summon tothis mournful solem- 
nity, persons of every rank and pro- 
VOL. JeceeN Oe Ve 


fession. Draw near, ye great: ye 
humble! ye rich! ye poor! and 
chiefly ye, oh illustrious progeny of 
the house of Bourbon! draw near, 
and behold all that remainsof abirth 
so exalted, of a renown so extensive, 
of a glory so brilliant ! See all that 
sumptuousness can perform to cele- 
brate the hero! Mark the titles, the 
inscriptions, she has flung around! 
vain indications of an existence that 
is not now to be found! Mark those 
sculptured images, that, sorrowfully 
bending round yon. monument, ap- 
pear to weep ! mark those aspiring 
columns which magnificently attest 
our nothingness! Amidst this waste 
of decoration, this profusion of ho- 
nours, nothing is wanting but the 
person to whom they are dedicated! 
Let us then lament our frail and 
fugitive existence, while we perform 
the rites of a sickly immortality to 
the memory ct our departed hero. 
I now address myself particularly to 
those who are advancing in the same 
career of military glory. Approach, 
and bewail your great Commander. 
I can almost persuade myself that I 
hear you say, ‘Is he then no more 
our intrepid chief, who through the 
rugged paths of danger led us often 
to victory ? His name, the only part 

of him that remains is all sufficient 
to goad us on to future exertions 
eeseliis departed spirit now whispers 
to our soul this sacred admonition, 
that if we hope to obtain at our 
death the reward of our labours, we 
must serve our God as well as we 
serve ourearthlysovereign.” Enter 
then into the service a your God, 

the greatr emuneration ! who, in the 
pr odig ality of his indulgence, will 
estimate higher one pious sigh, or a 
drop of water given in his name, 

than the sovereigns of the ear th 
will prize the sacrifice of vour lives 
in their service. Will not they 
also approach this mournful monu- 
ment, they who were united to him 
by the sacred bond of friendship? 
Draw near, ye companions of his 
social hour; pay homage to the 
memory of your associate, whose 
goodness of heart equalled its intre- 
pidity ; and Ict his death be at once 
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the object of your sorrow, of your 
consolation, and of your example. 
As for me, if I may be permitted in 
my turn to deliver the sentiments of 
my affection, I should say, O thou 
illustrious theme of my encomium 
and of my regret! thou shalt ever 
claim a place in my grateful recol- 
lection: the image, however, which 
is there engraved, is net impressed 
with that daring eye which foretels 
victory : for I will behold nothing in 
you that death effaces: but on this 
image shall be found the features of 
immortality. ‘The image presents 
itself as I beheld you on the hour of 
dissolution, when the glories of the 

elestial abode seemed to burst upon 
aah Yes ! at that moment, even on 
the couch of languor, did I behold 
you more triumphant than in the 
plains of Fribourg and Rocroy! So 
true it is what the beloved disciple 
says: “ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our 
faith.’”’ Enjoy, O Prince! this vic- 
tory, and let it be the eternal object 
of your t#iumph, which you have 
obtained through the meditation of 
a crucified Saviour. Indulge the 
closing accents of a voice which was 
not unknown to you. ‘These lips, 
which have pronounced so many 


___faneral discourses, shall now be si- 


lent. My encomiums on departed 
greatness shall terminate with you: 
instead of deploring the death of 
ethersjI will labour to make my own 
resemble yours: and fortunate will 
it be for me, if, taking warning from 
these white hairs, I devote myself 
exclusively to the duties of my epis- 
copa] functions, and reserve for my 
flock (whom I ought to feed with the 
words of life) the glimmering of an 
ardour that is almost extinguished, 
and the faint efforts of a voice that 
is expiring, 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


Tue sufferings of this unfortu- 
nate victim to an unknown policy, 
commenced in 1685, when M. St. 
Mars, gover.or of the isle of St, 
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Marguerite on the coast of Pro. 
vince, received an order from 
Louis XIV, to build a secure prison 
for the reception of the Iron Mask, 
to which place he was removed in 
1687. 

The following.is a description of 
that prison, which father Papon 
had the curiosity to visit on the 2d 
of February, 1778. The chamber 
occupied by the captive was small, 
and was lighted by a single window 
fronting the north, secured by three 
iron grates at an equal distance 
from each other: this window, in 
a wall of extraordinary thickness, 
overlooked the sea, and was raised 
fourteen or fifteen feet above the 
level of the ground. 

The governor treated his prison- 
ér with the most profound respect; 
waited on him himself; and took 
the dishes, at the outer door of the 
chamber, from the servants who 
brought them up, but were not suf- 
fered any nearer approach. None 
had ever seep the face of the cap- 
tive. He ene day thought fit to en- 
grave his name with a fork on a 
silver plate: a servant, into whose 
hands it fell, thought to make his 
court by carrying it to the gover- 
nor: this unhappy man was deceiv- 
ed; being privately made away 
with, and the important secret-buri-: 
ed with him. 

Another account says, That the 
prisoner having engraved his name 
upon the plate, threw it out of the 
window, it fell upon the beach at 
the foot of the tower, where it was 
found by a fisherman, and carried 
to M. St. Mars, who greatly asto- 
nished at the incident, asked the 
fisherman “ If he could read, and 
if any one had seen the plate in his 
hands?’’ “JI gannot read, (replied 
the fisherman,) andno one hasseen 
the plate.”” The governor detained 
this man until he was convinced 
that he could not read, and that no 
one had seen the plate: he then dis- 
missed him with these words; 
“ Go. (said he) and thank God you 
were never taught to read.”” There 
is strong living testimony to the 
truth of this latter account, 
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M. de la Motte Guerin, who had 
the command of this isle and prison 
in 1714, assures us, Than M. de St. 
Mars treated his prisoner with the 
utmost respect: he was served in 
silver, and waited on by the govern- 
or himself, who was always un- 
covered, and never sat down but by 
his express desire. He was furs 
nished with books and the most su- 
perb clothes, and seemed particu- 
larly fondof lace and fine linen. 

When he was ill and used the ad- 
vice and assistance of a physician 
or surgeon, he was forbid, under 
pain of death, tounmask; butthey 
were at liberty, in the presence of 
the governor, to feel his pulse, or 
examine his tongue, which might 
be put forth by raising the lower 
part of the mask. All boats were 
prohibited approaching the isle, 
under pain of being fired on by the 
centinels. 

After remaining in the isle of St. 
Marguerite eleven years, the man 
in the iron mask was removed in 
1698, to the bastile. 

The prisoner, in a litter, preced- 
ed St. Mars, escorted by a number 
of armed men on horseback. At 
Villeneuve-Roy, St. Mars ate with 
his prisoner, who sat with his back 
to the casement of the dining-room, 
which looked into the court-yard. 
The peasants of the place, when 
interrogated, could not tell whether 
he ate with his mask on or off; but 
they clearly observed that M. St. 
Mars, who was seated opposite the 
prisoner, had a pistol laid on each 
side of his plate. They had only 
one valet de chambre to wait on 
them, who brought and took away 
the dishes into the anti-room, care+ 
fully shutting the door when he en- 
tered or retired. When the pri- 
soner crossed the court, he always 
wore the black mask on his face; 
but the peasants remarked, That 
they could see his teeth and lips ; 
that he was tall, and had grey hair. 
M. St. Mars slept in a bed near 
him. We never could learn whether 
or no he had any foreign accent in 
his speech. 


The following particulars are 
taken from the manuscript journal 
of Du Jonca, the king’s lieutenant 
at the bastile. 

“ On Thursday the 18th of Sep« 
tember, 1698, at three in the after- 
noon, M. de St. Mars arrived from 
the isle of Marguerite, bringing 
with him, in a litter; an ancient 
prisoner, whose name he told not, 
and whose face was covered with 
an iron mask. This _ prisoner 
was lodged in the tower Basi- 
niere till night, when, at nine 
o’clock, he was conducted to the 
chamber in the third story of the 
tower la Bertaudiere, which accord- 
ing to particular orders given, was 
furnished with every thing necessa- 
ry. In conducting him to the above- 
mentioned apartment, I was ac- 
companied by the Sieur Rosarges, 
whom M., de St. Mars had brought 
with him, and who bad orders to 
wait on and take charge of the 
prisoner.” 

The great register confirms the 
journal of Du Jonca, inthe follow- 
ing Manner: viz 


Names and quality of prisoners : 
Ancient prisoner from Pignerol, 
obliged to wear an iron mask, 
covered with black velvet: igno« 
rant of his name and quality: 


Date of entry: — 
September 18th, 1698, at three in 
the afternoon. 


Motive of detention: 
Unknown. 


This mysterious personage amius- 
ed himself with reading, walking 
in his chamber, and sometimes by 
playing on the guitar. Every deli- 
cacy he wished for, was immedi- 
atley ordered: but when he attend- 
ed mass he was given to understand, 
that death would be the conse« 
quence of his speaking, or attempt- 
ing to uncover his face, the inva- 
lids who guarded him having their 
pieces charged with ball. An old 
physician, who frequently attended 
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him during his illness, declared, 
That though he had examined his 
tongue and other parts of his body, 
yet he had never seen his face; he 
said, his voice was clear and plain- 
tive; yet he never heard him com- 
plain of his hard fate, nor give the 


‘feast intimation who he was. The 


above naturally leads us to the rest 
of Du Jonca’s journal, relative to 
the sudden death of this illustrious, 
but unknown person. 

‘On Monday the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1703, the prisoner in the iron 
rhask, being taken ill after the ce- 
lebration of mass yesterday, died 
in this evening about ten o’clock. 
His death was so sudden, that M. 
Girault, the almoner who confessed 
him on the 19th, had not time to 
administer the sacraments, but 
only to exhort him, a few minutes 
before his departure. He was in- 
terred on the 20th, at four in the 
afternoon, in the church-yard of 
St. Paul, (the parish church of the 
bastile,) under the name of* Mar- 
chiali; his burial register being 
signed by M. de Rosarges, major, 
and M. Reilh, surgeon-major of 
the bastile: the expenses of his fu- 
neral amounting to 40 livres. 

His bed, tables, chairs, and the 
other furniture of his chamber, 
were burnt, and the ashes carried 
out: the silver dishes and plates, 
and even the utensils of copper and 
brass were melted down; the plais- 
ter of the room was scratched off, 
till the stones were laid bare; the 
paved floor was chipped; and even 
the doors and window-shutters 
burnt with the rest. 

Numberless are the courtiers, 
politicians, and writers, who have 
hitherto vainly endeavoured to 
pierce through the thick cloud of 
darkness enveloping this unfortu- 
nate personage. Ky some he was 
supposed to have been a twin-bro- 
ther of Louis XIV, by others, the 
fruit of an illicit amour between 
Anne of Austria end cardinal Ma- 
zarine. Voltaire imagines him to 
have been the duke of Vermandois, 
viatural son of Louis X1V, and the 
celebrated countess la Valiere, who 


had so far forgot himself as to give 
a blow to the dauphin: but the 
great disparity of their ages, ren- 
ders this conjecture altogether im- 
probable. 

St. Fond, who proved inthe most 
satisfactory mamer, that the man 
in the iron mask could neither be 
the duke of Beaufort, nor the count 
ot Vermandois, believes him to have 
been thé duke of Monmouth ; and 
this strange hypothesis he sustains 
with a considerable degree of 
ardour. ‘It is certain (says M. 
St. Fond,) it was currently report- 
ed in London, that a gentleman 
strongly resembling the duke, and 
lately serving in his army, being 
condemned to death on that account, 
received the proposal of passing for 
this unfortunate nobleman, and be- 
ing beheaded in his stead, with as 
much joy as though he had receiv- 
eda free pardon. It is added, that 
Monmouth escaping in disguise, the 
sentence was executéd on this offi- 
cer believed.to be the duke; and 
that a great court lady (the lady 
Wentworth,) -having bribed the 
warden of the chapel, had his cot- 
fin cpened, and his arm stripped, 
whereon was a mark by which she 
could recognise him; but seeing 
none, started back, and immed:- 
ately exclaimed, “ This is not the 
duke of Monmouth.” 

* St. Fond adds other remarks, 
equally tending to impose upon those 
as credulous as himself; but he 
who had confuted Voltaire with re- 
spect to the count of Vermandois, 
was in his turn confuted by his an- 
tagonist, in the following nanner. 

** St. Fond imagines the man in 
the iron mask to have been the 
English duke of Monmouth, the 
sen of Charles II, who must have 
risen from the dead and changed 
the order of time, to have occupi- 
edhis place. Is it likely that James 


Jid, who never pardoned a con- 


victed state prisoner, should for- 
give one who attempted to wrest 
the sceptre from his hand; and 
that he.should be so fortunate as 
to suffer a public execution, frem 
attachment to the duke! ‘That at- 
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ter this transaction, the superb and 
high-spirited Louis le Grand should 
submit to be a gaoler to the king of 
England, though his intimate friend ; 
and that after the abdication of 
James, he should do the same fa- 
your for William III, and his suc- 
cessor queen Anne, both of whom he 
detested, and with whom he was con- 
tinually at war; and that he should, 
during their reigns, with the ut- 
most solicitude occupy the situation 
of a goaler, with which dignity 
James II, had honoured him ?”’ 

“ The duke of Monmouth was 
publicly beheaded between the hours 
of ten and twelve in the forenoon, 
on the 15th of July, 165353 and St. 
Mars relates, That the man in the 
iron mask was detained in the cita- 
del of Pignerol, from 1671 to1691; 
consequently this prisoner could 
not be the duke of Monmouth. 

- By others it was asserted, That 
the man inthe iron mask was Fo- 
quet, superintendant of the finances ; 
but it has been incontestably prov- 
ed, that Foquet died in confinement 
at Pignerol, and was buried at 
Paris in 1681; whereas the masked 
prisoner died at the bastile in 1703. 

With an equal degree of proba- 
bility it was asserted, ‘hat the 
man in the iron mask was a secre- 
tary of the petty duke of Mantua. 
If so why should a person of that 
description be treated with such an 
extraordinary degree of respect, 
as is only paid to crowned heads or 
their relatives’ This supposition 
stands upon so feeble a basis, that it 
is easily overthrown. 

‘The most probable account seems 
to be that given in the memoirs o1 
the Mareschal Richelieu, in which 
it is asserted, That the sccret was 
extorted from the regent duke of 
Orleans, by his favourite daughter, 
who communicated it to Richelieu, 
at that time her professed gallant. 
From this detail, it seems that the 
man im the lon mask was the twin 
brother of Louis XIV, born eight 
hoursafterhim. Theirfather Louis 
XL, who was superstitiousin ahigh 
degree, giving credit to certain lin- 
postors, who predicting that should 


the queen be delivered oftwins, the 
kingdom would be involved in a ci- 
vil war, ordered the birth of the 
latter prince to be kept a profouud 
secret, and had him privately edu- 
cated in the country, as the natural 
son of a person of distinction. But 
on the accession of Louis XIV, the 
young man having given hints that 
he had made a discovery of his pa- 
rentage, his brother being inform- 
ed of it, ordered him to be impvi- 
soned for life, and to wear a mask 
to prevent his being known. 

Here we seem to have arrived at 
the solution of this enigma: but 
what shall we conclude, when we 
are informed from _ respectable 
authority, * That the pretended 
memoirs of Duc de Richelieu are, 
in fact, no better than a chain of 
ingenious. fictions, linked together 
by the dexterous hand of the Abbe 
Soulavie.”’ 

From the high consequence at- 
tached to the confinement; the un- 
common respect ordered to be paid 
him; and the silenceof the regis- 
ters of the bastiie, we cannot sup- 
pose that this celebrated prisoner 
could be a person of ordinary rank ; 
yet when it is considered, as Vol- 
taire very acutely observes, that 
no man of superior station was 
missing at that time, the imagina- 
tion wanders In vain over an ocean 
ot doubts, without a single star or 
pharos to directit to the long desir- 
ed point. 

At the time of his death, this re- 
markable personage was supposed 
to be in the 60th year of his age. 

owes 
MEMOIRS OF DR. JOHN MOORE. 

Dr. John Moore, a native of 
Scotland, was the author of Zeluco, 
aid of travels into France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. His father, 
the Reverend Charles Moore, was 
a clergyman of the established 
church, and greatly esteemed for 
the purity of his manners and the 
amiableness of his disposition. He 
was one of the ‘ministers of Stir- 
ling, where his only surviving son 
was born in 1730, and he contrived 
in that country, and at that tame of 
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day, to live in a respectable man- 
ner on the usual stipend of about 
1001. or 1201. a vear. On the de- 
mise of his father about the year 
1735, John,’then a boy of about five 
years old, removed with his mo- 
ther to Glasgow of which she was 
a native, and where a small for- 
tune left her by her father was situ- 
ated. This lady was distinguished 
by the strength of her understand- 
ing, which enabled her to conduct 
her own affairs, and superintend 
the education of her son with be- 
coming propriety; she was at the 
same time eminent for her piety, 
which she early infused into the 
mind of her only child, as well as 
for the benevolence of her heart, 
that enabled her to cherish a love 
of humanity in others, while she 
herself exhibited a living example 
of its effects. Young Moore, afier 
the necessary preparation at the 
grammar school, was matriculated 
at the university of Glasgow, and 
attended its various classes. Being 
destined for the profession of medi- 
cine, he was placed under the care 
of Dr. Gordon, an eminent prac- 
titioner of that day, who, like the 
greater part of the physicians 
among his own countrymen, did not 
disdain to unite the } indred arts of 
surgery and pharmacy. ‘The stu- 
dent at the same time that he wit- 
nessed the doctor’s mode of treat- 
ing diseases, attended the lectures 
of Dr. Hamilton then anatomical 
demonstrator, as well as the medi- 
cal ones of Dr. Cullen, his relation, 
whose fame socn after obtained 
for him a professor’s chair in the 
university of Edinburg. After Mr. 
Moore had obtained a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the usual practice, he 
determined to improve himself by 
visiting foreign parts, and a gocd 
opportunity presented itself at this 
period. His royal highness the duke 
of Cumberland, uncle to his pre- 
sent majesty, after having cxtin- 
guished a domestic rebellion in Scct- 
land, had repaired to the Continent 
in order to combat our foreign ene- 
mies there. He at that period 
(1747) commanded the allied army 
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in Flanders, and as much instruc. 
tion and information was to be de- 
rived from the scenes of slaughter 
attendant on a bloody campaign, stu- 
dents from all parts of the empire 
flocked thither, with a view of observ- 
ing and improving by the practice 
of the hospitals. Luckily for Mr. 
Moore, he obtained an introduction 
which tended not a little to facilitate 
his pursuits, for he was presented 
by his relations to the duke of Ar- 
gyie, then a commoner, and repre- 
sentative of Glasgow in parliament, 
who was also lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of foot, ready toembark for 
Flanders, in order to serve under 
his royal highness the commander in 
chief. He accordingly accompani- 
ed him on board, and passed over 
to the continent under his protec- 
tions On his reaching Maestricht, 
in Brabant, our young surgeon at- 
tended the military hospitals there 
in quality of a mate, the usual pre- 
liminary step, and as he @xpected, 
soon enjoyed a sufficiency of prac- 
tice, for the patients were at this 
time exceedingly numerous, in con- 
sequence of the unfortunate battle 
of Laffeldt. From Maestricht Mr. 
Mooreafterwards removed toFlush- 
ing, whither he repaired and spent 
the winter of 1747, in consequence 
of recommendations from Mr. Mid- 
dleton,director general,of the milita- 
ry hospitals to the earl of Albemarle ; 
whence he wasdetached tothe assist- 
ance of the surgeon of the Cold- 
stream regiment of foot guards, com. 
manded by that gen. Braddock, who 
was afterwards doomed to expiate his 
rashness and ignorance of Ameri- 
can warfare by death and defeat. 
He accompanied this regiment from 
Fiushing to Breda, where he spent 
the winter of 1748 im garrison, and 
on the conclusion of peace accom- 
panied general Braddock to Eng- 
land. A little attendance to dates 
will suffice to shew, at what an ear- 
ly period the subject of these me- 


moirs was thrown, as it were, up- 


on the world; for we find him leav- 
ing his native country, and acting 
as asurgeon’s mate in-the 17th year 
of his age. ‘When he was about 





























eighteen Mr. Moore repaired to 
London, with the advantage of two 
years constant practice: so far was 

, but he soon perceived that it 
would be highly proper to reap as 
much benefit as possible from theo- 


ry also. He accordingly deemed it 
necessary to attend the anatomical 
lectures of his countryman Dr. 
Hunter, and derive every possible 
assistance that could be obtaimed in 
the British capital. After this, as 
Paris at that period possessed and 
actually merited the reputation of 
-being the best school in Europe, he 
determined to go thither, and actu- 
ally set out soon after in company 
with the late Sir William Fordyce, 
who like himself had served cn the 
Continent, and like himself also be- 
came a physician. Luckily for the 
former, lord Albemarle, whom he 
had known in Flanders, and who 
while he acted in the capacity of a 
general under the duke of Cumber- 
land, was at the same time colonel 
of the Coldstream, of which Mr. 
Moore had been surgeon’s mate, 
happened at this very period to be 
the British ambassador at the court 
of Versailles. Having paid his re- 
spects at the English hotel imme- 
sliately after his arrival, Mr. Moare 
was instantly recognised and pro- 
tected by his exceliency, who had 
a high opinion of his merit; in con- 
sequence of which, he appointed 
him surgeon to his household. 
This situation, which was ‘highly 
desirable for a young man, afford- 
ed him an opportunity of being 
with the ambassador, and partici- 
pating in the good company and 
good cheer of his table ; but as Mr. 
Moore’s attachment to his profes- 
sion was at that time unbounded, he 
preferred to lodge near the hospi- 
tals, and other sources of instruc- 
tion, with which a more distant 
part of the capital abounded, than 
at the hotel de Mirepoix, situated 
close to the invalids, and in a more 
fashionable district. Heaccording- 
ly chose to live in lodgings, in a 
quarter more congenial to his habits 
and pursuits, and visited lord Albe- 
marle’s family only when his assist- 
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ance was required. After resid. 
ing two years in Paris, it was pre- 
posed by Dr. Gordon, who was not 
insensible to the assiduity and im- 
provements of his former pupil, 
that he should return to Glasgow, 
and enterinto partnership with him, 
a custom very common in north 
Britain, and necessarily resulting 
from the extensivenessof a practice, 
which, among the other branches 
of medical science, embraced that 
of midwifery. Mr. Moore by the 
advice of his friends accepted the 
invitation, but deemed it proper to 
take London in his way, and while 
there, in addition to the lectures of 
Dr. Hunter, whichhe had attended 
before, he went through a course 
under Dr. Smellie, then a celebrat- 
ed accoucheur. On his return to 
Glasgow, the subject of these me- 
moirs practised there during the 
space of two years, but when a di- 
ploma was granted by the universi- 
ty of that city to his partner, he 
chose to prescribe as a phvsician 
alone, an example which, at that 
period, was only followed in the 
great,towns, and is still unknown 
in the more northern counties. On 
this cccasion, Mr. Moore still con- 
tinued to act as a surgeon; and, as 
a partner appeared to be necessary, 
he chose Mr. Hamilton professor of 
anatomy, as his associate. Mr. 
Moore remained for a considerable 
period at Glasgow; but when he 
had attained his fortieth year, an 
incident occured that gave a new 
turn to his ideas, and opened new 
pursuits and situations to a mindna- 
turally activeand inquisitive. James 
George, duke of Hamilton, a young 
nobleman of great promise, being 
affected with a consumptive disor- 
der, in 1769, he was attended by 
Mr. Moore, who has always spoken 
of this youth in terms of the high- 
est admiration; but as his malady 
baffled all the efforts of medicine, 
he yielded to its pressure, after a- 
lingering illness, in the fifteenth 
year of his age. ‘his event, 
which Mr. Moore recorded, toge- 
ther with the extraordinary en- 
dowments of his patient, on his 
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tomb inthe burying place at Hamil- 
ton, led to a more intimate con- 
nection with this noble family. 
The late duke of Hamilton, being 
like his brother, of sickly constitu- 
tion, his mother, the duchess of 
Argyle, determined that he should 
travel in company with some gen- 
tleman, who to a knowledge of me- 
dicine added ‘an acquaintance with 
the Continent. Both these qualities 
were united in the person of Dr. 
Moore, who by this time had ac- 
quired the degree of M. D. from 
the university of Glasgow. Theyac- 
cordingly set out tegether, and they 
spent a period of no less than 5 years 
abroad, during which they visited 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. On their return, in 
1778, Dr. Moore brought his fami- 
ly from Glasgow to London, and in 
the course of the next year appear- 
ed the fruits of his travels, in “A 
View of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland, and Germa- 
ny,” in 2 vols. 8vo....[ wo years 
after, in 1781, he published a con- 
tinuation of the same work, in two 
additional volumes, intitled “ A 
View of Society, and Manners in 
Italy.”” Having spent so largea por- 
tion of his time either in Scotland 
or on the Continent, he could not 
expect suddenly to attain an exten- 
sive practice in the capital; per- 
haps, indeed, his travels and litera- 
ry recreations rendered him averse 
from engaging in the hurry, bustle 
and intrigue, incident to the pro- 
fession of a London physician; he 
however was, till the time of his 
death, consulted by his particular 
friends. As if to prove, that he 
was neither unworthy, nor incapa- 
ble of employment, in 1785 he pub- 
lished his ** Medical Sketches.” @& 
work, like all his other productions, 
favourably received; he is, how- 
ever, supposed to have given some 
offence to a few narrow-minded 
men among his brethren, by the 
disclosure of certain arcana which 
they wish for the sake of their in- 
rerest to conceal, and therefore 
consider it as high treason for any 
one to reveal... The next of our 


author’s works which we shall men 
tion, is his Zeluco. This perform- 
ance abounds with many interest- 
ing events, but its chief tendency 
is directed towards the education of 
youth, as it fully evinces the fatal 
effects resulting from uncontrolled 
passion on the part of a darling son, 
and unconditioned compliance on 
that of a fond mother. While draw- 
ing the character of his hero, the au- 
thor considers himself employed in 
“tracing the windings of vice, 
and delineating the disgusting fea- 
tures of villany.”” Thisstory is calcu- 
lated rather to affect the reader with 
horror, than warn him by example ; 
it abounds, however, with incident, 
but it is tobe hoped that a character 
so atrocious asthat of Zuluco never 
existed in life, andis only to be met 
with in the pages of a novel. <A 
ereat and important event, no less 
than that of the French revolution, 
now occupied the minds and writ- 
ines of the literary “world. Dr. 
Moore, instead of surveying it at 
a distance, like the bulk of man- 
kind, was lucky enough to contem- 
plate a most critical portion of it on 
the spot: he was not, indeed, lucky 
enough tobe present at the period 
when the bastile, a structure dedi- 
cated for centuries to the crimes of 
a capricious and unbridled despo- 
tism, was overcome by .a people 
who aspired to be free; buthe re- 
sided in France when the hoard of 
foreign mercenaries, that presum- 
ed to give law to an independent 
state, was routed and driven back 
by the energetic enthusaism of a 
whole people, rather than the arms 
of the troops of the line! And alas! 
it was his fate also to witness the mur- 
ders, the crimes, and the barbarities 
of September, 1792, when the 
atrocious machinations of a few ruf- 
fian entiiusiasts deluged Paris with 
innocent blood, and afforded a pre- 
tence to fanaticise the greater part 
of Europe against the infant liber- 
ties of France. The Doctor hav- 
ing made the necessary prepara- 
tions, set out from London, and 
reached Dover in the beginning of 
August, 1792,’ sailed on the 4th for 








Calais, and arrived there in the 
course of the same day, after a 
voyage of only a few hours. As 
lord Lauderdale’s delicate state did 
not permit them to press forward 
with rapidity, our travellers did 


not propose to make rapid journies 
towards the capital: on the contra- 
ry, after being conducted to the 
town-house of Calais, where a cir- 
cumstantial description of their 
persons and features was taken, 
and inserted in their passports, they 
slept all night there, and proceeded 
no further than Abbeville next 
day. Here they learned, that tu- 
mults were very prevalent in the 
capital, and that a petit tion for the 
decheance of Louis XVI, or forfei- 
ture of his crown, had been pre- 
sented to the national assembly. 
After their arrival in Paris, the 
Doctor appears to have visited the 
assembly frequently, and he was 
awoke about two o’clock of the 
morning of the 10th of August by the 
ringing ofthe tocsin, andalarmed at 
ten by the firing of cannon; events 
that led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the execution of the 
weak but unhappy king. Having 
repaired after the engagement tothe 
palace of the thuilleries, he followed 
the crowdalong the grand staircase, 
and had proceeded only half way 
p, when he was deterred from as- 
cending further, first by the shrieks, 
and then by the imnicdiate execu- 
tion of a man, who had been de- 
tected by the populace in stealing 
some of the furniture. ‘* This ex- 
peditious mode of executing justice 
(says he) removed all inclination of 
visiting the royal apartments: I 
descended to the terrace, and took 
another melancholy walk 
the bodies of those whom I had 
seen two days before in all the pric ide 
of health and military pomp.” The 
times being now very critical, and 
the massacres of Se ptember r tend- 
ing to render a resid ence in Paris 
high ily disagreeable, the Doctor and 
his friends had < ipplied to the mu- 
nicipality for passports, and a 
length found means to leave the 
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his arrival in England, began to 
arrange his materials, and, in 1795, 
published “ A. View of the Causes 
and Progress of the French Revo- 
luticn,’’ in two volumes, 8vo. dedi- 
cated to the duke of Devonshire. 
He begins with the reign of Henry 
IV, and ends with the exccution of 
the royalfamily. In 1796 appeared 
“ Edward: various Views of Hu- 
man Nature, taken from Life and 
Manners chiefly in England.”’ In 
1800, Dr. Moore published his 
6 Mc tha gato cing “sketches oflife, 
Characters, and Manners 3 i vari- 
ous baoe S, including the Me- 
moiis of a French Lady of Quali- 
ts in two VOTES», 8vo. This 
chiefly consists of a serie s of letters, 
written by ** the honourable John 
Mordaunt,” while confined to his 
couch at Vevay, in Switzerland, 
giving an account of what he had 
seen in Italv, Germany, France, 
ortugal, &c. The work itself 
comes under no precise head, be- 
ing neither a romance, nora novel, 
nor travels: the most prover title 
” 
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would be that of § * es Hlections. 


Dr. Moore was one of the first to 
notice the talents of his country- 
man, the unfortunate Robert-Burns, 
who, at his request, drew up an 
account of his lite, and submitted it 
to his inspection. In 1787, a cor- 
respondence took place between 
them, in consequence of an event 
noticed inthe following letter, from 
the poet to the travelicree.. 
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“ SIR, 
“ Mrs. Dunlop h: as bece so kind 
as tosend me extr: icts of Jetters she 


has had irom you, where you do 
the rustic bard the honour of notic- 
ine him and his works. Those who 
have telt the anxictics and solici- 
tudes of autuor: 551] Pp, can only know 
what pleasurs it gives to be noticed 
in such a manner by judges of the 

rst charecter. Your criticisms, 
eive with reverence, only 
sorry they Aig came too 
nt Pass: ge or too tt hat 
: ly 1ave altered were 

TI he hope of being 
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greatest part of those even who are 
authors of repute, an unsubstantial 
dream. For my part, my first am- 
bition was, and still my strongest 
wish is, to please my compeers, the 
rustic inmates of the hamlet, while 
ever-changing language and man- 
ners shall allow me to be relished 
andunderstood. Iam very willing 
to admit that I have some poetical 
abilities ; andas few, if any, writers, 
either moral or poetical, are inti- 
mately acquainted with the classes 
of mankind among whom I have 
chiefly mingled, I have seen men 
and manners in a different phasis 
from what is common, which may 
assist originality of thought. Still 
I know very well the novelty of my 
character has by far the greatest 
share in the learned and polite 
notice J have lately had; and, ina 
language where Pope and Church- 
ill have raised the laugh, and 
Shenstone and Gray drawn thetear ; 
where Thomson and Beattie have 
painted the landscape, and Lyttle- 
ton and Collins described the heart, 
Tam not vain enough to hope for 
distinguished poetic fame.”’ 

In return for this letter, the 
Doctor presented him with a copy 
of the new edition of his, * View 
of Society,” and took great pains 
to promote his interests....“¢ I am 
happy to hear (says he,) that your 
subscription is so ample, and shall 
rejoice at every piece of good for- 
tune that befalls you; for you are 
a very great favourite in my fami- 
ly; and this isa higher compliment 
than perhaps you are aware of. 
It includes almost all the profes- 
sions, and of course is a proof that 
your writings are adapted to vari- 
ous tastes and situations. My 
youngest son, who is at Winchester 
school, writes to me, that he is 
tganslating some stanzas of your 
Hallow E’en into Latin verse, for 
the benefit of his comrades. This 
union of taste partly proceeds, no 
doubt, from the cement of Scottish 
partiality, with which they are all 
somewhat tinctured. Even your 
translator, who left Scotland too 
early in life for recollectian, is not 
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without it. I remain, with gregt 
sincerity, your obedient servant, 
J. Moor k .” Since his return from 
his third and last journey from 
France, Dr. Moore remained in 
the bosom of his family, and enjoy- 
ed all the pleasures in which a hus- 
band and a father could participate, 
at his house in Clifford-street. 
Many years since, he became hap- 
pily united with Miss Simpson, the 
daughter of a gentleman of the 
same name, who was professor of 
divinity in the university of Glas- 
gow. By this lady he had a daugh- 
ter and five sons. 


——— 


CHARACTER OF MR. BURKE. 

Mr. Burke is dead. He is beyond 
the reach of public regard and ha- 
tred ; and those who persecuted, and 
those who loved him, may weep 
alike for the loss of a victim, and a 
friend. , 

He was for so many yearsengaged 
in public life ; so long the most con- 
spicuous and i inter esting figure ; that 
with respect to him every mode of 
description has been exhausted; 
every talent viewed in every light; 
every virtue either lavished or with- 
held ; and so universally, though va- 
riously, did he touch the passions of 
mankind, that all who spoke of him, 
or heard of him, became parties 
in the decision upon his character, 
and entertained an host of adverse 
or partial feelings, enemies at once 
to truth, and evidences to the mag- 
nitude of the subject. 

His private qualities, as an ac- 
quaintance, a companion, and a 
friend, are said to have been most 
useful, gratifying, and endearing. 
His manners, like his wit, were ever 
playful. The naked charms of vir- 
tue and of truth, received innumera- 
ble and unstudied ornaments, from 
a conversation pure in all its viva- 
city, though unconscious of its in- 
fluence over every description of 
hearers, who had taste or disposi- 
tions to be delighted or improv- 
ed, 
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CHARACTER OF MR. BURKE, 


The genius of Mr. Burke was full 
of splendor; it was the reflexion of 
lights from every quarter of the 
material and intellectual universe. 
His eyes shot through the depths of 
science,and ascertained the wander- 
ings, or enlarged the limits of con- 
jecture. His fancy, rich andbright, 
infinite in its variety, and intoxicat- 
ing with its beauty, furnished copious 
and striking imagés, to illustrate 
and familiarize the operations of a 
reasoning power, otherwise too pro- 
found for common apprehension. 
His eloquence, convincing, persua- 
sive, terrible when it assaulted, 
irresistible when it soothed, digni- 
fied in its rapidity, polished in its 
vehemence, diffuse, without being 
languid, concise, on occasion, with- 
out being obscure, never failed to 
agitate the fiercer, or to interest the 
milder passions. A spirit of divine 
morality breathed through him ; and 
however our opinions may differ 
upon the actual effects of his words 
and writings, it is no great exercise 
of candour to suppose that his inten- 
tions were pure. Hisimmense stores 
of knowledge, were, in general, 
drawn forth to promote, or to resist 
some practical object, and he forced 
upon us the necessity of appreciat- 
ing all human intelligence, by the 
good or evil to which it is directed. 
The sensibility of his heart was ex- 
quisite, and ever alive ; more rapid 
than the flights of his imagination 
«.sinfinitely too rapid, and at times, 
perhaps, too strong for his reason, 
it often turned against the latter, 
the strength it occasionally received 
from both. Always engaged in the 
contemplation of mighty objects, he 
knew, that although his objects were 
mighty, his instruments must be 
men. In order to make the consti- 
tution what he could approve, and 
the empire what he wished, he unit- 
ed with a parliamentary party, 
which appeared the most respect- 
able and effectual means of accom- 
plishing these ends ; but in attempt- 
ing to render party his instrument, 
he became himself, for a time, the 
instrument of party ; and his derelic- 
tion of that system upon the new 
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turn of affairs in Europe, (the act 
of his life which has been the most 
unpopular) ought to vindicate his 
principles, though the consequences 
of it may arraign his judgment. 

In our imperfect nature, the supe- 
riority of one man to another, is no 
more than a partial superiority. One 
towering faculty, in the composition 
of an individual, bears down and 
casts a shade upon the rest; in cons 
duct it obstructs their use, as in com- 
parison it extinguishes their lustre. 
Mr. Burke’s miscarriages in the 
world of politics, though not propor- 
tioned to the grandeur of his under- 
tukings, have been more than pro- 
portioned to those incurred by ordi- 
nary men, in the ordinary level of 
human character. Husfertile mind 
nourished every subject on which he 
thought, into a vast creation, multi- 
form, rich in realities, in images, 
and in conjectures; much of it fiuc- 
tuating and fugitive, complex in 
its materials, boundless in its dimen- 
sions, and new toitsauthor. More 
secure, but far less elevated, their 
lot, in whom their is little of inven- 
tion to suggest, and nothing of ima- 
gination to delude; whose ideas do 
not multiply into clogs upon their 
judgment, but leave it, through an 
empty region, a free and inglorious 
path! Where these, and such men 
as these, have to manage only their 
respective atoms, Mr. Burke, in his 
luxuriance, had to wield an universe 
«+eeand to say that he failed, is to say 
that he was not a God. 

Some weeds of prejudice sprung 
up with his opinions; a mistof super- 
stition hung over him, which obscur- 
ed important truths, and raised a 
multitude of illusory forms ; his fancy 
associated other subjects with these; 
and his zeal committed them, so in- 
fected, tothe world. The rest of 
mankind saw truth and falsehood in 
colours less strong than Mr. Burke, 
though perhaps more minutely acscu- 
rate. All those whose cold and 
shallow mediocrity was incapable 
either of sympathizing with his sen- 
sibilities, or of fathoming his deduc~ 
tions, made his greatness a reproach 
to him, and ridiculed his intellect for 
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being superior to tlicir own. Some 
philosophers, also, of that malignant 
school which affects the absence of 
feeling to disguise its perversion, 
joined in a league of abusive contro- 
versy ; and madness and despotism 
were common themes of invective, 
against one of the wisest and the 
best of men. 

Upon the whole we must impute 
to Mr. Burke some of the evils we 
have suffered,but posterity may reap 
unmixed advantage from his works. 
He combined the greatest talents of 
the greatest men, and his judgment 
was overmatched, not by the abili- 
ties of others, but by hisown. He 
roused, by a wound, the sleeping 
tyger of Democracy, and provoked, 
and almost justified, hisdevastations. 
Had he lived in the most despicable 
age, his genius would have exalted 
it; had he lived in the most tranquil 
age, his conduct might have dis- 
turbed it. He has left a space that 
will not soon be filled. He describ- 
ed a grand, but irregular course ; 
his meridian was more tolerable 
than his descending ray; but the 
heat with which he scorched us will 
soon be no longer felt, while the 
light which he diffused will shine 
upon us forever. 


PICTURESQUE VIEW OF LONDON. 


Smoke, so great an enemy to all 
prospects is the everlasting compa- 
nion of this great city; yet it is the 
smoke of London, emblematic of its 
magnificence. 

At times, when the wind changing 
from the west to the east, rolls the 
vast volumes ofsulphur towards cach 
other, columns ascend to a great 
height, in some parts bearing a blue 
tinge, in others a flame colour, and 
in a third, accumulated, and dense, 
they darken portions of the city, till 
the back rooms require candies. A 
resident in London cannot form an 
idea of the grand and gloomy sccne 
eee -it must be viewed from the enyi- 
‘TOMS. 
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In the spring, before fires are 
discontinued during a calm day, Ve- 
suvius itself can scarcely exceed this 
display of smoke. It is pleasing to 
observe the black streams which 
issue from the different manufacto- 
ries ; sometimes darting upwards, 
while every trifling current gives 
graceful undulation; at others rol- 
ling in low movements, blending with 
the common air; when the dreary 
season of November arrives, and 
the atmosphere is dark and damp, 
a change in the wind produces an 
effect dismal and depressing. The 
smoke sometimes mixes with the 
clouds, and then they assume an 
electricappearance. Whenthesun 
breaks through this veil during the 
summer, its beams have a wonderful 
effect on the trees and grass; the 
green is brightened inconceivably 
beautiful. 

London is not without attraction 
on a dark evening ; chiefly so in win- 
ter, when a strong wind prevails. 

It is then that the innumerable 
lights in the shops and streets send 
their rays towards heaven; but 
meeting with the smoke, depressed 
by a wet air, they are reflected and 
multiplied, making an arch of splen- 
dor, against which the houses and 
steeples appear In strong outlines. 
I have found the reflection so power- 
ful as to dazzle my sight, and make 
the path dark and dangerous. A 
general illumination occasions great 
brilliancy. 

Let us now view our subject from 
the surrounding country ; and this 
should be done on a summer morn- 
ing, before the industrious inhabit- 
ants begin their labours. The most 
perfect and delightiul prospect is 
from Heamstead-Heath, when the 
wind blows strong from the east. 
Tien it is that the clear bright field 
of ground, broken into a thousand 
grotesque shapes, gives lustre to the 
projecting front of Highgate, topped 
with verdure, and serving as a first 
distance, from which in gradual un- 
dulations the fields retire, till lost.in 
a blue horizon. Hence, spread be- 
fore you, are numberless objects to 
please the most difficuit. ‘The su- 
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burbs, as advanced guards, meets 
the eye in all directions, contract- 
ing their fawn-coloured sides with 
the neighbouring trees. Beyond 
them reposes in full majesty the main 
body, with its mighty queen, whose 
lofty cupola overlooks her phalanx 
of children, crowned with spires of 
various sizes and beauty, protected 
on the south by a chain of hills. 
Much of the external splendor of 
London, I conceive must have been 
lost on the suppression of religious 
houses. Numerous towers and spires 
were destroyed, and those of the 


most venerable character. Several 
attempts to preserve St, Jo ht "Sy 
Aer enwe a iG le Ul sl oe ne ’S 
Clerk ll, and St. A i ) 
were without success. 
+ ———————_} 
ANTICIPATION 
OF MAJOR LEWIS’S JOURNAL, 


Mr. JEFFERSON having given an 
official account of the ter: y of 
Louisiana, has thought proper to 
send his first secretary to know how 
far that information might be relied 
upon. 

Itissaid the route of the party will 
be as follows. It will ascend the 
Missisippi from the mouth of the 
Ohio, to the falls of St. Anthony, to 
gain some knowledge of the north- 
ern fur-trade. From thence it will 
direct its course south-westwardly, 
until it strikes the Missouri, which, 
after taking a peep at the hig Tndi- 
ans, and viewing some part of the 
Salt Mountain it will ascend to its 
source. 

From this point ti 
proceed south-eastwar¢ 
heights that divide the waters of 
the. Missisippi and the Pacitic 
ocean, noting particularly those that 
fall into the latter, until it — 
the heads of the river Arkansas. It 
is proposed that some part of the 
escort shall fall into these waters 
and float down to the Missisippi, 
which they will enter two hundred 
and fifty leagues above N. Or leans. 
"The major will proceed on to Santa 
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Fe,* the capital of New-Mexico, 
from which he will turn eastwardly 
to the Red river; and after explor- 
ing the silver mines in its neighbour- 
hood, descend by it into the Mis- 
sisippi, atseventy leagues above N. 
Orleans. 

‘he party is expected to return 
in July, 1804, after having made the 
most correct observations on the 
climate, soil, trees, plants, waters, 
minerals, mountzins and volcanos; 
men, beasts, fowls, and fishes: 

The longitude and latitude is to 
be taken in certain points, and ** the 
spaces between protracted ona map, 
in time instead of space,” in the 
manner of Ellicott; see his journal 
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NECDOTE OF GENERAL LEF. 


General LEE was remarkably 
slovenly in his dress and manne1 'S 5 
and has often by the meanness of his 
appearance, been subject to ridicule 
and insult. He was once attending 
general Washington to a place dis~ 
tant from the camp....Riding on, he 
arrived at the house where they 
were to dine, sometime before the 
rest of the company. He went di- 
rectiy to the kitchen demanding 
something to eat; when the cook, 
taking him fer a servant, told him 
she would give him some victuals in 
a moment....but he must helpher off 
withthe pot. This hecomplied with 
and sat down to meat 
which she placed before him on the 
dresser. ‘Lhe girl was remarkably 
inquisitive about the guests who were 
g, particularly of Lee, who 
she said she heard was one of the 
oddest and ug sliest men in the world. 
In afew moments she desired the 
general dain © to assist her in plac- 
ing on the pot, and scarcely had he 
finished, when she requested him to 


some cold 


comin 


* This city isin long. W. from Phi- 
ladelphig , 29° N. lat. 36° and stands on 
a river which runs into the guli of 
Mexico. 
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take the bucket and go to the well. 
Lee made no objections, and began 
drawing the water. In the mean- 
time general Washington arrived, 
and an aid-de-camp was dispatched 
in search of Lee; whom to his sur- 
prise he found engaged as above.... 
But what was the confusion of the 
poor girl on hearing the aid-de-camp 
address the man with whom she had 
been so familiar, with the title of 
Excellency ! 

The mug fell from her hands, and 
dropping on her knees, she began 
crying for pardon ; when Lee, who 
was ever ready to see the impropri- 
ety of his own conduct, but never 
willing to change it, gave her a 
crown, and turning to the aid-de- 
camp, observed....** you see, young 
man, the advantage of a fine coat... 
the man of consequence is indebted 
to it for respect ; neither virtue nor 
abilities, without it, will make him 
look like a gentleman.”’ 


== 
ACCOUNT OF A FIRE BALLe 


C. Biot, member of the national 
institute, in a letter to the French 
minister of the interior, dated July 
20, 1803, gives a detailed account 
of his inquiries, &c. respecting a fire 
ball which fell in the neighbourhood 
of Laigle. From this the following 
description of the phenomenon is 
deduced. 

On Tuesday, April 26, 1802, 
about one in the afternoon, the wea- 
ther being serene, there was observ- 
ed from Goen, Paint-Audemer, and 
the environs of Alencon, Falaise, 
and Verneuil, a fiery globe of a very 
brilliant splendor, which moved in 
the atmosphere with great rapi- 
ditv. 

Some moments after there was 
heard at Laigle, and in the environs 
of that city to the extent of more 
than thirty leagues in every direc- 
tion a violentexplosion, which lasted 
five or six minutes. 

At first there were three or four 
reports like those of a cannon, fol- 


lowed by a kind of discharge which 
resembled a firing of musketry ; 
after which there was heard a dread- 
ful rumbling like the beating of a 
drum. The air was calm and the 
sky serene, except a few clouds, 
such as are frequently observed. 

The noise proceeded from a small 
cloud which had a rectangular form, 
the largest side being in a direction 
from east to west. It appeared 
motionless all the time the pheno- 
menon lasted. But the vapour of 
which it was composed was project- 
ed momentarily from the different 
sides by the effect of the successive 
explosions. ‘This cloud was about 
half a league to the north-north-east 
of the town of Laigle: It was ata 
great elevation in the atmosphere, 
for the inhabitants of two hamlets a 
league distant from each other saw 
it at the same time above their heads. 
In the whole canton over which this 
cloud hovered a hissing noise like 
that of a stone discharged from a 
sling was heard and a multitude of 
mineral masses exactly similar to 
those distingnished by the name of 
meteoric stones were seen to fall at 
the same time. 

The district in which the stones 
fell forms an elliptical extent of about 
two leagues and an half in length 
and nearly one in breadth, the great- 
est dimensions being in a direction 
from south-east to north-west, form- 
ing a declination of about twenty- 
two degrees. ‘This direction which 
the meteor must have followed is 
exactly that of the magnetic meri- 
dian ; which is a remarkable result. 

The largest of these stones fell at 
the south-east extremity of the large 
axis of the ellipse ; the middle sized 
ones fell in the centre, and the small- 
estatthe otherextremity. It there- 
by appears that the largest fell first, 
as might naturally be supposed. 

The largest of all those which fell 
weigh seventeen and an half pounds. 
The smallest I saw weigh about two 
gros, which is the thousandth part 
of the former. The number that 
fell is certainly above two or three 
thousand. 
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ACOOUNT OF A FIRE BALL. 


In this account I have confined 
myself to a simple relation of facts ; 
I have endeavoured to view them 
as any other person would have 
done, and I have employed every 
care to present them with exact- 
ness. I leave to the sagacity of 
philosophers the numerous conse- 
quences that may be deduced from 
them; and I shall consider myself 
happy if they find that I have suc- 
ceeded in placing beyond a doubt 
the most astonishing phenomenon 
ever observed by man. 


= 
METEORIC STONE. 


At Ensisheim, inGermany, there 
is a mass of stone, of the weight of 
upwards of two hundred pounds, 
called the Thunder Stone, and is 
generally supposed to have fallen 
from the atmosphere.. It is of an 
oval form, and a rugged aspeCt. eee. 
In the year 1800, a piece of this 
mass was analyzed by Professor Bars 
thold, who observed that its texture 
was so loose, that it could easily be 
separated by a knife, and reduced 
to a greyish blue powder. It was in- 
termixed with insulated and irregu- 
lar crystals of pyrites, which insome 
parts appeared like small veinsees.. 
From the analysis, this stone ap- 
peared to contain, of sulpher, 0.02; 
iron 0.2 ; magnesia, °0.14; alumine, 
0.27 ; lime, 0.202 ; and of silex, 0.42. 





HISTORY OF PHILIP DELLWYN. 
(Concluded from fiage 310.) 


Tue autumn was advancing fast 
«»ealready the Jate leaves lingered 
on the trees, as if reluctant to lose 
their faint hold of life ; already occa- 
sional storms of sleet and rain de- 
formed the fair face of nature, and 
debarred the lady Matilda from her 
frequent wanderings, and lord Er- 
nolf talked of removing to London. 
Our conversations now ran on the 
new world I was about to be intro- 
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duced to ; and Matilda promised to 
herhelf a pleasing amusementin my 
astonishment at the vastness and 
ceaseless business of the metropo- 
lis. 

** But fear not,”’ said she, * my 
Henry will be your Cicerone, he will 
be your friend, and you, I am sure 
you will love my Henry!” = - 

*“ And who,” exclaimed I, * is 
Henry !” 

*“‘ Good heavens,”’ returned Ma- 
tilda, “‘do you not know that] niean 
my cousin, !ord Villars, who is soon 
to be my husband?” 

How I looked, I know not, but 
Matilda sufficiently comprehended 
all that passed in my heart. After 
a few minutes pause, she left me to 
solitude and reflection. What a 
night did I pass! but ] was capable 
ot forming my resolution. I appear. 
ed the next day thoughtful and pen- 
sive, but firm. Ineither sought nor 
avoided Matilda: I had determined 
to suffer in silence, and she, who 
wished, as I flatter myself, to pre- 
serve for a friend,the man who had 
been so presumptuous as to think of 
loving her, assisted my endeavours 
by the continued mildness of her 
manners towards me. She affected 
not to have penetrated my secret, 
but retained, as much as possible, 
her former sweet and easy confi- 
dence. 

The short time that remained 
previous to our exchanging rural 
shades for dusty streets, was insuf- 
ficient to bring me into a temper of 
mind fit to see and be introduced to 
lord Villars; and 1 suffered more 
than language can describe, when 
an elegant young man, of a most 
prepossessing countenance, in the 
most graceful manner, thanked me 
for the service I had rendered his 
uncle, and bespoke ry friendship in 
exchange for his own, adding, that 
his Matiida’s account of me had dis- 
posed his heart to love me. 

Oh had I but known of her en- 
gagement 'that certainly would have 
secured my young and innocent 
heart from feeling the fatal passion 
that will now quit it but with life! 
Nor will it be long that I shall con- 













































tinue to feel its torments. Iam ra- 
pidiy approaching the end of all my 
sorrows. Every hour brings me 
sensibly nearer to that grave where 
alone this harassed heart can hope 
for rest. It was not in my nature to 
refuse the graceful offers of lord 
Villars. Icould not but confess that 
he deserved to possess Matilda, and 
I strove to rejoice that she was se- 
cured from sharing the uncertain 
fortunes of such an outcast as my- 
self. But to live in the daily sight 
of their affectionate intercourse was 
too much for my feelings, and the 
agony of my soul first urndermin- 
ed that best portion of my hopeless 
youth, health and exertion. 

It was thought London did not 
agrce with me; and lord Ernolf, 
who would not have been sorry to 
have detached his two sons from 
pleasures so enticing at their age, 
proposed my returning with them to 
thecountry. But fate disposed other- 
wise of me. I had been one morn- 
ing out with lord Villars, and stop- 
ped at his father’s house in my way 
home, when, in the next room, I 
heard a voice which instantly chased 
the colour from my cheeks. Lord 
Villarssaw me change countenance, 
and inquired the cause. I eagerly 
asked who was in the next room. 

“ T believe,” said lord Villars 
carelessly, ** there is nobody there 
but Goldney.”’ 

“ Goldney !” exclaimed I, “I am 
then on the point of knowing all.... 
Lord Villars, indulge me with seeing 
Mr. Goldney.”’ 

Lord Viilars, astonished at my 
too evident agitation, besought me 
to compose myself: but while he was 
yet exhorting me to do so, Goldney 
departed. Ali composure vanished 
before thisdisappointment; and lord 
Villars, terrified at the state I was 
in, inquired of the servants when 
Mr. Goldney was likely to return. 
They replied that he was going im- 
mediately into the country. With 
the zeal of a true friend, he ordered 
them to pursue and bring him back 
if possible, and I remained during 
their absence in a state of indescrib- 


able emotion. - 
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The effort was successful: they. 
reached Goldney’s inn just as he 
was going to mount his horse, and 
prevailed on him to return to the 
earl’s before his departure, Lord 
Villars had taken me into the apart- 
ment where his father sat. 

The old ear! of St. Albans, though 
too much of a courtier to behave 
with incivility to any one, had never 
appeared pleased with me, His con- 
duct had been marked with a cold 
reserve, and yet a scrutinizing exa- 
mination, neither of them pleasing 
to such a temper as mine. He now 
surveyed me with more attentive 
curiosity than ever, and attempted 
not to enter intoconversation. Lord 
Villars, indeed, endeavoured to en- 
tertain me; but the earl pretended 
to be engaged with a book, from 
which, however, I could perceive 
him perpetually raising his eyes, 
and fixing them on my face. At 
length, a knock at the door gave me 
reason to expect the return of Mr. 
Goldney. 

It was he, but I took care to be 
standing, so as that he should not 
perceive me at his entrance. 

“ T returned instantly,” said he, 
ina tone of servility, ** to receive 
your lordship’sferther commands.” 

The earl expressed his surprise, 
and I advanced immediately oppo- 
site to Goldney. 

* They were my commands, Mr. 
Goldney,”’ said I, “I was unwilling 
to lose this opportunity of thanking 
you for past favours.” 

“Tam happy to see you well, Mr. 
Dellwyn,” replied he; *“ but it is 
rather inconvenient to me to be de- 
tained at present.” 

‘* Stay, sir,” said I; * will you 
favour me with your company in 
another room £” 

The earl looked haughtily at me 
eee? These are strange liberties in 
my house, Mr. Dellwyn.”’ 

‘‘ ] heartily beg your lordship’s 
pardon, but if you knew........Lord 
Villars, will you indulge me with 
the use of your apartment °”’ 

Lord Villars was kindly leading 
me thither. Goldney shewed great 
eagerness to be gone, and lord St. 
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Albans, in a stern voice, said, * This 
is a very singular scene; let it be 
terminated here!” 

« With all my heart, my lord,” 
replied I. ‘¢ Mr. Goldney, I wish 
to have a categorical answer..... 
Who amI? Who were my parents? 
Why am I thus turned adrift on the 
wide world?” 

‘he earl started up in astonish- 
ment....** Frederick,’ said he to lord 
Villars,who stood wondering in what 
this would end, “ you have encou- 
raged this insolence: leave the 
room !”’ 

Lord Villars obeyed the tyrannic 
mandate of his father, who now 
ordered ine to proceed. 

“ Let Mr. Goldney answer those 
questions,’’ said I; ‘¢ and say why 
I have hitherto been denied the 
knowledge of my parents?” 

“Js it your lordship’s pleasure 
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that I answer these questions £’’ de- 
manding the fawning Goldney. 
“J will answer them myseif,”’ 


said the earl. “I doubt, not young 
man, that this is a predetermined 
scheme to affront me ; yet I cannot 
imagine from the events that have 
taken place, that Mr. Goldney has 
betrayed his trust. Your conduct, 
however, evidently proves that you 
deserved not the intended bounty of 
your father. But go....you have no 
father ! Return to your original no- 
thingness ; leave my house, and if 
you dare to pubjish what you think 
you know, be assured no one will 
credit you.” 

“YT know acthing, 
said I. 

“Tis well then,’”’ replied the 
earl ; on this head you ought to know 
nothing. Leave my house!” 

“ Mr. Goldney, said I, “ Irequire 
your company.’ 

“You will excuse me,” Mr. 
Dellwyn,” answered he; it is at 
present impossible.’ 

It was impossible now to repose 
confidence in the bosom of Matilda. 
I had not courage to enter into an 
interesting conversation witha being 
too fatally dear to my heart; but 
even, could I in time have sought 
that resource, J was soon utterly 

VOL. 


my lord,” 
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deprived of it. The next day brought 
me a letter from lord Viilars. 


‘What can have incensed my 
father against you so cruelly, I can- 
not imagine; but trust me, dear 
Dellwyn, the heart of your friend 
will not change. Though I am at 
present forbidden all intercourse 
with you, depend upon the constant 
and unalterable friendship of 

“ Your truly attached 
** VILLARS. 


9° 


This heart-breaking blow was 
speedily followed by another. Lord 
Ernolf desired to speak with me. 
He began a long harangue, parading 
his gratitude, his esteem, his affec- 


tion. I would have disclaimed his 
pr USES 5 they soon ended of them- 
selves with a qualifying but..cccosscee 


I was aware, he knew of the inti- 
mate connection between his family 
and lord St. Albans. I had offend- 
ed the earl; he cane not imagine 
how a man of manners 
could have given so y eerdinr ys ot- 
fence; but in short.... 

“In short, my lord,’ replied J 


ny eni ie 


i <a 495 
“the earl requires you to disimiss 
me: he has made a similar re juest 


to — son: the earl is extremely 
obliging ; he is determined to teach 
me to feel the natural independency 
of man. My lord, our obhiyations 
havebeen mutual. If I hadthe cood 
fortune to'render you a piece of ser- 
vice, you have, in return, treated 
me woe de licacy and kindness ; 
nay, my obiigations to you are of a 
superior ind: your lordship will 


accept my best thanks....you wiil 
allow me to bid your sons adieu,” 
“¢ Nav, ¢o not so,”’ ie Deliwyn; 


let me give you some more su 
tial mark of my gratitude.” 
“Pardon me, my lord, there is no 
contract between us. I return to the 
world richer than when I entered 


your lordship’s mansion: | hav e ace 


ubstan- 


c ' 
quired more kn owledge of m ey 
‘ Ty on } 1m ha 
Again lor VA ada dA WOULG h 


pressed some pecuniary reward up- 
on me; but I spurned the idea of 
receiving assistance from a bei 


who could sofar ado: 
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of another, as to abandon aman from 
whom he had yeceived an important 
personal service, and who had un- 
dertaken for him the dignified task 
of leading the mind of youth through 
the toilsome paths of learning and 
virtue. Lord Ernolf was offended 
at my resolution: he called it pride, 
and left me with less complacency 
in his manner than when he first 
addressed me. 

My farewel to the two boys was 
short, but friendly : they loved and 
respected their tutor, and the prin- 
ciples he taught them will never 
disgrace themselves orhim. I wished 
to have avoided the saying “ adieu !”’ 
to the lady Matilda; but she sought 
me. She spoke in the voice of the 
tenderest friendship ; she entreated 
me to let her know what became of 
me; she referred me to the stability 
of her Henry’s friendship, to my 
own merits, and to the power of 
time for raising me to happiness. 
J thanked her fer her consolations, 
affected to belicve them sufficient, 
and departed. 

I felt that, if I could depend on lord 
Villars’s friendship, he was at least 
too much under the controul of a 
domineering father, to have it in his 
power toserve me, My merits, I 
found, were insufficient to support 
me against calumny and unfounded 
enmity; and time......yes, I felt al- 
ready that a very short time would 
indeed put an end to my sorrows. 
I was now, with respect to my future 
prospects, precisely in the situation 
I was on quitting Goldney’s house. 
T had still my pen to depend on, and 
I had improved my stock of expe- 
rience; butother circumstances cast 
a shade over every effort: health 
was hourly eluding my grasp, nor 
had the fatal passion for Matilda 
undermined that alone....it had also 
robbed me of the power of exertion. 
Yet that ardent passion preserved 
me from ever committing a mean 
or a vicious action; it ennobled all 
my views, and rectified my notions. 
Of the enmity of lerd St. Albans, I 
thouglit little....that of lord Ernolf 
was cepicable! I now lived for my- 
self alone} It was necessary to exert 
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myself, and my pen at times gained 
me a decent subsistence; but this 
subsistence was precarious, and | 
was sometimes in a state almost 
amounting to starving ! 

I disdained, however, to let either 
lord Villars or the lady Matilda know 
where I had hidden my wretched 
head ; but I found all my fond dreams 
of fame and grandeur gradually fade 
away,and I could not help wishing, 
at some impious moments, to ex- 
change situations with any poor 
mechanic, whose labour secured to 
him a decent and permanent sub- 
sistence. Then again, when I had 
obtained a fresh supply of that ne- 
cessary yellow dirt, which serves in 
civilized nations as the medium of 
life, I would wander forth amid 
fields and woods, and feel triumphant 
at my own independency. I would 
feel too the morsel more sweet, for 
being gained by mental talents.....I 
would feel it almost sacrilege to wish 
to exchange the luxury of internal 
refinement and cultivation for any 
pecuniary advantages the world can 
offer. 

My mind sometimes dwelt on the 
strange conduct of lord St. Albans: 
an idea that I was his son haunted 
me. How else could he so readily 
have conceived the meaning of my 
questions to Goldney? Why else 
should he have answered them ashe 
did? This persuasion became daily 
stronger and stronger, and I deter- 
mined to stand once more before 
lord St. Albans. I had nothing to 
detain me in one place more than 
another. I loitered therefore near 
his house, till I was convinced that 
neither lord Villars nor lady Matil- 
da were at home, and the door being 
opened to me by a servant, to whom 
i was unknown, I was introduced at 
once to the earl. 

He knew me instantly, and order- 
edthemantoturnme out. Icalmly 
turned round to the man, and as- 
sured him I was no ruffian, but had 
particular and private business with 
lord Si. Albans. ‘The man, as was 
his duty, was preparing to obey his 
master. I was, however, at that 
momeut nerved by resolution, and 
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seizing him, forcibly pushed” him 
out of the room: then calmly secur- 
ing the door, I advanced to the 
earl. 

“ My lord,” said I, ** you would 
not be so eager to dismis« me, were 
you not conscious I have a claim to 
be héard. Iam your son, lord St. 
Albans!”’ His teeth gnashed with 
rage....his cheeks lost every parti- 
cle of colour....f repeated aloud, 
“ T am your son!” 

‘¢ Where did you....who has dar- 
Cd.000”” 

His words were now not more in- 
coherent than unintelligible. 

“ My lord,” resumed I, “ you 
vourself have been my informer. 
Your emissary, Goldney, has been 
true to his trust. Your own unjus- 
tifiable rage, your present agitation 
all confirm it. I am your son!” 

“ I defy you,”’ said he, “to prove 
your words.” 

“ T am perfectly indifferent,” re- 
turned I, “* whether they are ever 
provedor not. Imeannottoassume 
any splendor in consequence of 
knowing myself to be the offspring 
of an earl; but suffer me to ask, why 
was I brought into the world, why 
was I taught all kinds of learning, 
and then left to chance, to misery, 
to ruin ?” 

“ Let me ask you two questions, 
Mr. Dellwyn,” said the earl sternly, 
but calmly. ‘If you are not my son, 
in what light can you justify this con- 
duct? And if you are such, how dare 
you question your father °”’ 

“ If the name of father gives you 
any rights, my lord,’ replied I, 
“the nameof son gives me nofewer! 
The sort of protection hitherto be- 
stowed, the education I have receiv- 
ed, perhaps call upon you for still 
more than the mere paternal rela- 
tion. If,on the contrary, Iam not 
your son, Imay demand, in my turn, 
what meant your vehemence when 
{ met Mr. Goldney here?” 

“ Learn all you wish to know of 
Goldney,” retorted the earls... 
*“*He can explain the mystery to 
you.” 

‘He cannot root from my bosom,”’ 
returned I, “ the conviction tha 
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you are my father....and can proud- 
ly say, I was not unworthy of your 
intended bounty....f am not unwor- 
thy of your regard and affection ; 
but think not, my lord, that I would 
now accept either: your bounty I 
should despise, and your affection I 
could not return.” 

“ This insolence is past bearing,”’ 
said the earl. 

“Tam notinsolent, my lord,” said 
I; “I am only resolute. Declare 
once upon your honour that I am 
not your son, and I will make any 
apology for my conduct, and quit 
your presence directly.” 

** Are you to dictate to me,”’ said 
lord St. Albans, “ the conditions on 
which you will leave me at peace ?”’ 

“ T have a right to insist on an 
answer to this question,” said I; 
“ you have raised this idea in my 
heart, and I am entitled to have it 
confirmed or destroyed by a posi- 


ive answer. 


* 7 * * 7 7 


Here a leaf of the manuscript is 
WANING 


* * a . * a 


Lord Villars was kind, affectionate, 
and generous, but his endeavours 
came too late; the incurable blow 
was struck, and I laboured under the 
slow but sure disease of a broken 
heart. In vain he spoke to me in 
the voice of the most soothing 
friendship; in vain he dwelt upon 
the name of brother: I could not 
reflect without horror that I owed 
my birth to a man who had dis- 
graced humanity by his treatment 
of my mother. ‘Too feeble now to 
record the dreadful tissue of villany 
by which she was deceived, I can 
only say, it ought to stamp the name 
of St. Albans with eternal infamy. 
The amiable lady Villars tooexerted 
allher powers to console me. She 
spoke to me of my unfortunate mo- 
ther; she recollected every little 
incident that she thought would 
prove to me her superiority to her 
sorrows. As she described her, 2 
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thought of my dear Miss Goldney, 
now dear to me in the sad light of 
sister to my mother. 

Lord Villars was pleased to see 
the power the soothings of his Ma- 
tilda had over my mind. Hebesought 
me to reside wholly with them ; but 
though the love I bore to the lovely 
lady “Villars was no longer impe- 
tuous, it was still too tender to allow 
me to see her daily. ‘The tones of 
her voice, the touch of her hand, 
the glance of her eye quickened my 
pulses, and egonized my feglings. 
I became convinced that I should 
only linger on in irremediable weak-. 
ness, while I continued to behold her 
so frequently. I determined to re- 
move to a distance from those, whose 
friendship, more than any earthly 
blessing, would have soothed me, 
but for the nature of my feelings for 
the lady Matilda. 

I resolved to bend my course into 
Wales. I passed through the vil- 
lage where mine infant years had 
been spent. I wept over the grave 
of my dear Miss Goldney; and as I 
gazed on the records of frail morta- 
lity which surrounded me, I per- 
ceived in an obscure corner, a plain 
black tablet, which I approached.... 


MARIA GOLDNEY, 
AGED 25. 


Oh, what bitter tears did L shed 
over the tombof my mother! Iknew 
not how to tear myself thence! 

Atleneth I reached this romantic 
country; but its pure air, its salu- 
brious whey cannot restore a cons 
stitution broken by incurable sorrow. 
I have found here hospitality un- 
bounded, sympathy sincere, and ge- 
Yes, wo rthy and 
virtuous people, your generous sim- 
plicity has soothed a eke heart, 
and calmed the jarring irritated 
passions of an injured man. And 
thou, lovely flower, whose miid eyes 
beam the sweetest pity for * sorrows 
no human aid can relieve, Oh may 
thy lot through life be happy! Ma Ly 
no artful villain lay snares for thy 
unsuspecting Innecence ; but henley 
in mutual love,mayst thou sometimes 
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shed a melancholy tear over My 
early grave! 

Had Ibeen left in utter ignorance, 
I might have been contented and 
happy. No dreams of periection, 
no visions Of felicity would have dis- 
turbed my quiet ease; but ah, ever 
dear Miss Goldney! you opened to 
my view a species of happiness, to 
which my soul was congenial ; nor 
could mere vulgar comforts have 
satisfied a being who had been form- 
ed by your converse! Not jong will 
it be ere I join your pure spirit and 
my blessed mother’s in those realms 
whence we shall view with pity the 
errors of misguided man! I feel 
daily the approaches of the deliver- 
er, Death! I welcome those symp- 
toms which tell me I have not long 
to groan under the sense of hopeless 
misery: even now I can rejoice in 
the continued happiness of jord Vil- 
lars and Matilda. Dear to my soul 
as she will ever be, while it retains 
its consciousness, my love is purified 
from every selfish emotion, and ex- 
ults in her felicity. ‘I'o that love I 
have owed Muchiseceece 


There abruptly ends this little 
history. Whether thus suddenly 


left by the increasing weakness of 


its hapless writer, or whether ano- 
ther leaf has been lost, I cannot de- 
termine: such as it is, however, it is 
sufficiently connected to create in- 
terest; and the gentle spirit of Phi- 
lip Dellwyn will be gratified with the 
sympatliy his fate will have excited. 
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Concerninc¢ this far-celebrated 
man, whose death we had the pain- 
ful task of announcing in our last 
number, we have collected the 
following particulars:.....Erasmus 
Darwin, the seventh child and 
and fourth son of Robert Darwin, 
Esq. was born at Elston, near’New- 
ark, in Nottinghamshire, on the 
1Zth of December, 1731; he re- 
ceived his early education at Ches- 
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terfield-school, under the Rev. Mr. 
Burrows, of whom he always spoke 
with great respect. He was enter- 
ed with two of his elder brothers, 
at St. John’s college, Cambridge ; 
and, being intended for the prac- 
tice of medicine took the degree of 
M. B. in 1755, defending in his 
thesis an opinion, that the motion 
of the heart and arteries,is pro- 
duced by the immediate stimulus of 
the blood. During his residence 
at Cambridge, Mr. Darwin was 
elected to one of lord Exeter’s 
scholarships, worth about 16]. per 
annum, which, from the meager- 
ness of his father’s income at that 
time was esteemed a desirabie ac- 
quisition. After having prepared 
himself for his future profession, 


-by an attendance on the lectures of 


Dr. Hunter, in London, and by a 
severe course of study at Edinbt urgh, 
he contemplated the metre polis as 
the proper theatre for his exertions. 
Deterred, } however, by the want of 
animmediate introduction, and the 
improbability of obtaining imme- 
diate patronage, Doctor Darwin 
thought.it altogether more advisea- 
ble to settle in the country; the 
first piace to which he went, in the 
capacity of a physician, was Not- 
tingham, where he was entirely 
disappointed in his hopes of prac- 
tice; he removed, therefore, to 
Litchfield, with letters of introduc- 
tion to lady Gresley and the Kev. 
Mr. Seward. Here his creat ca- 
pacity acid various acguirements 
>more justly appreciated; he 

re aifled at Lite hfield « during a great 
number of years, in the enjo} yment 
of avery extensive reputation, and 
a very profitable practice, the toun- 
i which is said to havebeen 
laid by his success in restoring to 
health a gentleman of fortune in 
the neight ourhood, whose reccve- 
ry was despaired of by a numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 
In the year 1757 Dr. Darwin 


married Miss Mary Howard, daugh- 
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five children, two of whom died 
in their infancy: the eldest son, 
Chafles, he educated to his own 
profession, but he died in the 20th 
year of his age, very soon after he 
had finished his course of studies at 
“dinburgh, where he gained consi- 
derable reputation, by endeavour- 
ing to furnish a criterion for dis- 
tinguishing pus from mucus.* The 
second son, Erasmus, was an at- 
torney, and practised at Derby: 
about three years since (in 1799) 
he walked into his garden, at dead 
of night, threw himself into the 
Derwent, and was drowned. Dr. 
Darwin’s third son, Robert, is a 
physician, in very extensive prac- 
tice, at Shrewsbury, and married 
the daughter of the late Mr. 
Wedgewood, of Etruria. 

Soon after the decease of his 
wife, Dr. Darwin commenced his 
laboricus work, Zoonomia, which, 
however, he did not think proper 
to publish till about eight years 
since. 

In 1778 he obtained a lease of a 


‘picturesque spot of ground, about 


a mile from Litchfield, where a 
cold bath was erected by Sir John 
Flayer, an eminent physician in 
the beginning of the last century: 
there is a grotto, surrounded by 
projecting rocks, from the edges of 
which trickles a perpetual shower 
of water. This place became his 
favourite retreat and amusement: 
here he formed a botanic-garden, 
and began his poem on the * Loves 
of the plants,’? the scenery of 
which, “ as ad lapted to love-scenes, 
and being thence a proper resi- 
dence for the Goddess of Botany,”’ 
is taken from these sequestered 
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* Dr. Darwin edited this posthu- 
mous work of his son Charles which 
was published in 1780, under the title 
of «Experiments, establishing a ci! 
terion between mucilaginous and pu- 
rulent matter: and an account of tke 
retrorrade motions of the absorbent 
vessels cf anin 
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‘‘And if with thee some haplesss 
maid should stray, 

Disastrous Love companion of her 
way, 

Oh lead her timid steps to yonder 
glade, 

Whose arching cliffs depending al- 
ders shade ; 

There as meek Evening wakes her 
temperate breeze, 

And moon-beams glimmer through 
the trembling trees, 

The rills, that guggle round, shall 
soothe her ear, 

The weeping rocks shall number tear 
for tear,” &c. &e. 

Canto 1, line 25. 


In the year 1780, Dr. Darwin 
was calicd to attend colonel Sa- 
cheverel Pole, of Radbourne-hall, 
distant four miles from Derby, and 
a few months after the decease of 
the colonel he married his relict, 
Mrs. Pole, with a jointure of 600l. 
per annum, to which 1001. was 
added, by establishing the validity 
of a promissory-note, which had 
been given to her by her former 
husband. The marriage of Dr. 
Darwin occasioned his immediate 
removal from Litchfield to Rad- 
bourne, where he resided till he 
could be accommodated with a 
house in Derby: in this last situa- 
tion he remained till about three 
months before his death, when he 
removed to an old mansion, called 
Breadwall priory, about three miles 
distant from Derby, which was a 
commodious and peaceful retire- 
ment for his old age. During the 
last few years Dr. Darwin was 
much subject to inflammation in 
his breast and lungs: he hada very 
serious attack of this disease in 
the course of the last spring, from 
which, after repeated bleedings by 
himself and a surgeon, he with 
great difficulty recovered. On the 
10th of April last he was attacked 
with a severe shivering fit, foliow- 
ed by a correspondent hot one, and 
accompanicd with symptoms of in- 
fiazmmation in his lungs: his surge- 
on, Mr. Hadley, took from him, 
in course of the day, twenty-five 
ounces of blood: the fever was re- 


moved, and in two or three days 
he became to all appearance, quite 
well, and declared himself perfect- 
ly recovered. On Saturday, the 
17th he amused himself in his gar- 
den, with all his children, who 
were come home from school, pro- 
bably on account of the easter-holi- 
days: in the evening, as he was 
walking with Mrs. Darwin, and a 
lady of about his own age, the latter 
remarked, that he would have suf- 
ficient employment for ten years in 
bringing all his plans about the 
place to perfection. “* You, Madam 
(he replied) have as good a pros- 
pect as any body I know, of your 
age, of living ten years....I have 
not.’’....Mrs. Darwin remarked his 
good looks, spirits, and strength: 
he said, ** I always appear parti- 
cularly well immediately before I 
become ill.’”’ He sat with his fa- 
mily in the evening, conversing 
with his usual cheerfulness, went 
to bed, rose at six on the following 
morning, and wrote some letters: 
he then called his servant, fell into 
a violent fit of passion with him on 
account of his horses, and was 
seized with a cold shivering fit, 
which increased, and was attended 
with thirst: he then sat down by 
the kitchen-fire, and drank a con- 
siderable quantity of butter-milk, 
but feeling himself much indispes- 
ed, he lay down on a sofa, when 
becoming more cold and torpid, he 
was raised up, and placed in an 
arm-chair, where, without pain, 
or any emotion, he expired, bee 
tween eight and nine o’clock, in 
the 71st year of his age. 

The death of Dr. Darwin is va- 
riously accounted for: it is suppos- 
ed to have been caused by a cold 
fit of an inflammatory fever: Dr. 
Fox, of Derby, considers the dis- 
ease which occasioned it to have 
been angina pectoris; but Dr. Gar- 
like, of the same place, thinks this 
opinion not sufficiently well-found- 
¢4: whatever was the disease, it is 
not improbable, surely, that the 
fatal event was hastened by the vio- 
lent fit of passion with which he 
was seized in the morning. 
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Dr. Darwin has left a widow and 
six children by his last marriage: 
besides these, there are two na- 
tural daughters (Miss Parkers) 
whom he has established at a school 
at Ashbourne, and for whose instruc- 
tion and assistance he composed and 
published his Treatise on Female 
Education. 

During the whole of his life. Dr. 
Darwin was remarkable for great 
benevolence of disposition, and it 
was particularly conspicuous in the 
care he took even of the lowest 
animals. He had frequently ex- 
pressed a strong desire, that the 
termination of his existence might 
be without pain, having always 
looked upon death as the less evil 
of the two. He was of a middle 
stature, iu person gross and cor- 
pulent; his features were coarse, 
and his countenance heavy; if not 
wholly void of animation, it cer- 
tainly was by no means expressive. 
The print of him, from a painting 
of Mr. Wright, is a good likeness. 
In his gait and dress he was rather 
clumsy and slovenly, and frequent- 
ly walked with his tongue hanging 
out of his mouth. 

A gentleman with whom he was 
many years in the habits of intima- 
cy, relates “ that in his youth Dr. 
Darwin was fond of sacrificing to 
both Bacchus and Venus : but he soon 
discovered that he could not conti- 
nue his devotions to both these 
deities without destroying hishealth, 
and constitution.* He therefore 
resolved to relinquish Bacchus, but 
his affection for Venus was retained 
to the last period of life.” 


* At this period of life, when he was 
hesitating from which of the two fa- 
vowrite altars he must discontinue his 
sacrifices, we may suppose him to 
have translated, with so much spirit 
and effect, the following epigram of 


Balnea, Vina, Venus, corrumpunt  cor- 
pora nostra, 

At faciunt vitam Balnea, Vina, Venus. 

Wine, women, warmth, against our 
lives combine; 

But what is life without warmth, wo- 
men, wie! 
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In the second vol. of Zoonomia 
(Class iv. 1, 2, 15. Art. Podagra,) 
Dr. Darwin relates, that about 
forty-five years ago he was first 
seized with a fit of the gout; in 
consequence of which he totally ab- 
stained from all fermented liquors, 
not even tasting small beer, or a 
drop of any kind of wine: but he 
ate plentifully of flesh-meat, and 
all kinds of vegetables and fruit, 
using, for his drink at meals, chief- 
ly water alone, or cream and water, 
with tea and coffee between them, 
as usual. By this abstinence from 
fermented liquors he kept quite 
free from the gout for fifteen or 
sixteen years, and from some other 
complaints to which he had been 
subject: he then indulged himself 
occasionally with a little wine and 
water, cyder and water, kc. but 
was speedily admonished into his 
former temperance, by a paroxysm 
of the gout. He was in the habit 
of eating a large quantity of food, 
and his stomach possessed a strong 
power of digestion: his advice fre- 
quently was * Eat, eat, eat as much 
as you can ;”’ but he took every op- 
portunity to impress a dread of all 
fermented liquors on the minds of 
his patients, whose diseases he was 
too ready to represent as originat- 
ing in the frequent use of them, 

In the “ Botanic Garden” (Part 
II. Canto iv. 357, &c ) Dr. Darwin 
has taken an opportunity to express 
his strong antipathy against fer- 
mented liquors, by comparing their 
effects to that of the Promethean 
fire :....°¢ The ancient story of Pro- 
metheus, who concealed in his 
bosom the fire he had stolen, and 
afterwards had a vulture perpetu- 
ally gnawing his liver, affords so 
apt an aliegory for the effects of 
drinking spirituous liquors, that 
one should be induced to think the 
art of distillation, as well as some 
other chemical processes (such as 
calcming gold), had been known 
in times of great antiquity, and lost 
again. The swallowing drams can- 

10t be better represented in hiero- 
glyphic language than by taking 
fire into one’s bosom; and certaim 
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by rapid glances, from any books 
which accident throws in our way. 
Instead of that order ly, scientific 
method of study, which is the di- 
rect road to knowledge, are sub- 
stituted miscellaneous reading, and 
vague thinking, from which noth- 
ing is to be expected, but a confus- 
ed mass of truth and error. ‘Thus, 
opinions, once introduced, however 
it is, that the general effect of 
drinking fermented or spirituous 
liquors is an inflamed, schirrous, or 
paralytic liver, with its various cri- 
tical or consequential diseases, as 
leprous eruptions on the face, gout, 
dropsy, epilepsy, insanity.” 

In the very brief and hasty me- 
moir which we are now compiling, 
it is not to be expected that we 
should dissert on the genius and 
writings of Dr. Darwin: the vari- 
ous productions of his fanciful and 
philosophical pen have long since 
been exposed to public criticism, 
and received an ample share, 
as well of obloquy as applause. 


— + 


WHENCE ARISES THE DIVERSI- 
TY OF OPINION? 


Ever since men began to think 
and inguire, they have differed in 
opinion; and it does not appear 
from the history of mankind, that, 
as they have increased in know- 
ledge, they have hitherto propor- 
tionably approximated towards a- 
ereement. Hence some have been 
inclined to infer, that to such beings 
as men, diversity of opinion is a 
benefit. It might as reasonably be 
asserted, that disease is a benefit, 
because it has given birth to the 
science of medicine. Truth being 
one, if there was no such thing as 
error, all men must think alike; 
and error is certainly a a disease,’ or 
defect of the mind, which it is the 
business of philosophy to remove. 
Diversity of opinion, if it has sti- 
mulated inquiry, has also generat- 
ed animosity and intolerance. It 
must, therefore, be considered as 
an evil, which it is for the interest 
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of mankind, as much as possible, 
to banish from the world: and it is 
of importance to examine, whence 
this imperfection in the nature, or 
present state, of man arises; for 
it is only by attending to the causes 
of any malady, that we can hope 
to discover the means of cure. 
Many of the causes of diversity 
of opinion, are of a moral nature, 
originating in the habit and temper 
of the mind. Among these, one of 
the mostprevalent, is indolence, or 
an indisposition to mental exertion, 
in the search aiter truth. The 
present modes of education are in 
no respect more faulty, than in ne- 
glecting to cultivate and improve 
the reasoning faculty. During the 
early period of instruction and dis- 
cipline, in which the mind is mould- 
ed, it is thought sufficient to store 
the memory with words and facts. 
enrich the fancy with images, and 
impress the heart with senti- 
menty, without instititing any course 
of intel lectual exercises, by means 
of which young people may form a 
habit of deducing from admitted 
premises, certain, or probable, con- 
clusions. It is not till they pass 
from the grammar-school, to the 
last finishing of the university, that 
young men are taught to think. 
Hence arises an indolent and desul- 
tory habit of the mind, which in- 
disposes it for those vigorous and 
continued exertions which are ne- 
cessary to the suscessful investiga- 
tion, or even the accurate appre- 
hension, of truth. To escape the 
fatigue of pursuing a regular train 
of thought, and examining minute- 


ly and methodically any subject of 


inquiry, we content ourselves with 
general ideas, casually coliected 
from conversation, or snatched up 
by rapid glances from any books 
which accident throws in our way. 
Instead of that orde rly, scientific 
method of study, which is the direct 
road to knowled ge, are substituted 
miscellaneous reading and vague 
thinking, from which nothing is 
to be expected, but a confused mass 
of truth and error. Thus opinions 
once introduced, however ili found- 
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ed, obtain an easy reception, and 
are transmitted from hand to hand 
without due examination, till the 
counterfeit currency becomes more 
numerous than the sterling coin. 

That diligence of inquiry which 
leads to truth is prevented; and, 
consequently, those erroneous con- 
ceptions which multiply contrary 
opinions, are fostered by conceit. 
This quality is called by the French, 
opiniatrete and by some of our old 
English writers opiniatry, doubt- 
less to express the immoderate 
fondness of the conceited man for 
his own opinions. To this fault 
young people are particularly lia- 
ble. The first acquisitions which 
a young person makes in science, 
like the first piece of money which 
a child calls his own, are valued 
beyond their real worth; and the 
reason in both cases is, that the 
possessor is not capable of compar- 
ing his little stock with the larger 
treasures ofothers. It is chiefly on 
this account, that 


‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 


While we are at the foot of the hill 
of science, our view is so confined 
that we can neither perceive to 
what heights others have attained, 
nor observe what vast regions re- 
remain unexplored by ourselves. 
In the lower stages of improvement, 
men are apt to rest satisfied with 
their present attainments, and to 
sit down contented with their pre- 
sent stock of ideas, and their pre- 
sent set of opinions, without sus- 
pecting that they may be false and 
erroneous, or apprehending any 
necessity for giving them a careful 
revisal. It is from the modest in- 
quirer, and not from the conceited 
scislist, that the world must look 
for the correction of those errors 
which have diversified opinion. 
Nearly allied to conceit is perti- 


nacity, another moral fault, which 


has the same tendency. Some men 
grasp their opinions, in whatever 
way they acquired them, with so 
firm a hold that they cannot be 
wrested from them by any force or 
argument. _ With such persons, 
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opinions have all the valueand cer- 
tainty of axioms. Never admit- 
ting a doubt concerning the truth of 
the dogmata they embrace, or 
making the supposition, so morti- 
fing to their pride,that they possibly 
may be mstaken, they read and 
converse only to support their sys- 
tem. ‘** Why should we give our- 
selves the trouble to search for a 
treasure, which we already pos- 
‘sess? or why listen to men who are, 
either ignorantly or dishonestly, 
pleading the cause of error?’’ Such 
is the genuine language of dogma- 
tism. Its sure effect upon others, 
is to produce disgust instead of con- 
viction ; upon the dogmatist him- 
self, to shut him up forever within 
the narrow enclosure of his own 
prejudices: it therefore tends to 
perpetuate multiplied and contra- 
dictory errors. 

Dogmatism upon the most fa- 
vourable supposition, proceeds from 
narrow and partial views. But 
men are often positive and dogma- 
tical, not because they have studied 
the subject in dispute imperfectly, 
but because they have not studied it 
at all. They have no doubt that 
the opinions which they have re- 
ceived from their ancestors, or from 
their instructors, must be true: 
without examining the arguments, 
or evidence on which they are 
founded, they embrace them as in- 
controvertible doctrines, and main- 
tain them as strenuously, as if they 
had seen them established upon the 
fullest demonstrations. Such per- 
sons seem to consider their opini- 
ons as a part of their inheritance, 
and to retain them as tenaciously 
as their estates. This implicit de- 
ference to authority, evidently tends 
to preserve alive those false opini- 
ons which have once obtained the 
sanction of a great name, or the 
patronage of the civil power. <Ac- 
cording to this principle, Aristotle 
ought still to preside in our schools, 
and the system of Descartes should 
never have given way to that of 
Newton. Were this principle uni- 
versal, error, in its multifarious 
forms, must become perpetual; and 
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it would no longer be true, that 
* “time, while it confirms the dic- 
tates of nature, destroys the fic- 
tions of opinion.’’ 

But nothing has a more powerful 
tendency to produce those errone- 
ous judgments, which occasion di- 
versity of opinion, than the predo- 
minancy of passion over reason. 
While the mind is kept perfectly 
cool, and free from agitation, it 
can contemplate objects according 
to their real nature, without ex- 
aggeration or distortion: and to 
view every thing as it is in itself, 
and as it stands related to other 
things, is the proper office of the 
understanding, and the only way to 
discover truth. In mathematical 
and philosophical reasonings, pro- 
vided the feelings of vanity and 
emulation be excluded, the under- 
standing is commonly free from the 
bias of passions, aad pursues truth 
in the right line of fair investiga- 
tion. But on other subjects, in 
which personal interest is concern- 
ed, and concerning which, hope, 
fear, or any other powerful pas- 
sion renders the decison, on either 
side, an object of desire or aver- 


sion, we are in perpetual danger of 


forming false judgments. It is not, 
indeed, certain, that in determin- 
ing any doubtful question, in the 
manner which best accords with 
our private advantage, we are 
adopting an error; for it may hap- 
pen, that speculative truth and per- 
sonal interest may coincide: ‘* Peo- 
ple,”’ says Mr. Locke, “* may stum- 
ble upon truth in the way to prefer- 
ment.” But in cases in which the 
inguirer is deeply concerned in the 
result of his speculations; when, 
for example, wealth, popularity, or 
advancement, is connected with 
one decision, and poverty, obscu- 
rity, or suffering with the reverse, 
it requires no small portion of in- 
tegrity and fairness, to make an 
impartial yudgment. It cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt, that the edifice of 
superstition has lasted longer, by 


* Opisionum commenta delet dies, 
Nature judicia confirmat. 


) 
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means of the buttresses which pow- 
er has erected to support it, than 
it could have done without them. 
Many opinions are now existing, 
and even flourishing, through their 
alliance with interest, which, left 
to the natural process of the hu- 
man intellect, would probably, by 
this time have been extinct. 

The moral causes of diversity of 
opinion, already enumerated, may 
be sufficient to account for innu- 
merable cases of erroneous judg- 
ment, in which men wander, 1n va- 
rious directions, from the truth, 
merely because they are not honest- 
ly and resolutely engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Other causes, 
less under our controul, remain to 
be mentioned. 

Great confusion of ideas, and 
consequent ‘iversity of -opinicn, 
arise from the want of precision 
in the use of terms. The only 
science in which the leading term 
is accurately defined, and strictly 
used in one given sense, is mathe- 
matics; and to this cause is, in 
a great measure, owing the su- 
periority of this science to all 
others, in perspicuity and certain- 
ty. As far as the science of phy- 
sics partakes of mathematical ac- 
curacy, in its use of terms, it be- 
comes capable of demonstration; 
and just in the degree in which, 
from the want of a complete idea 
of the things or properties which 
the terms express, they are imper- 
fectly defined, uncertainty arises. 
In other sciences, particularly me- 
taphysics, theology, and morals, 
innumerable terms are adopted, 
which in different connections, and 
used by different persons, repre- 
sent different combinations of ideas. 
Hence when they are employed in 
argument, a confusion of concep- 
tion, and diversity of opinion, are 
necessarily produced. The whole 
metaphysical doctrine of Aristotle, 
concerning being abstractediy con- 
sidered, is a mere science of words; 
and the innumerable disputes which 
it created among the scholastics 
in the middie age, were nothing 
better thanlogomachies. The sects 
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of the nominalists and realists, 
which through the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, disturbed the 
worlds with angry contentions on the 
question, whether the universals 
have a real essence, or are mere 
names, would have been at once an- 
nihilated by settling the meaning of 
the terms genusand species. Confu- 
sion in the use of the terms sub- 
stance, nature, being, person, gene- 
ration, kc. gave rise to the nume- 
rous sects in which the christian 
church was early divided, concern- 
ing the divine nature and person 
of Christ. The ancient schools of 
the philosophers, maintained end- 
less disputes concerning the su- 
preme good, the value of pleasure, 
and other moral topics, which ori- 
ginated entirely, in tie different 
collections of ideas which they re- 
spectively connected with the same 
words. “ Let us,” says Ciccro, 
to the Stoic, “ settle the meaning 
of terms, and no _ controversy 
will remain*.’””’ Among disputants 
of modern times, greater preci- 
sion of language has been studied; 
yet, perhaps, it willbe found, that 
the controversies concerning liber- 
ty and necessity, concerning the 
foundation of morals, and some 
others, are rather disputes about 
words than things. 

Disagreement in judgment, and, 
consequently, diversity of opinion, 
is further increased by the injudi- 
cious use of metaphorical language. 
Figures of speech are the instru- 
ments of oratory, not of logic. By 
distracting the mind between dift- 
ferent objects, they interrupt that 
steady contemplation of the matter 
in question, which is necessary to 
the discovery of truth. They are 
also frequently employed to create 
arbitrary associations, and to pre- 
possess the mind by impressions on 
the imagination, while the under- 
standing ought to be coolly occupied 
in argumentative discussion. Of 
this, almost every treatise in theo- 


* Conferam tecum quam cuique ver- 
bo rem subjicias nulla evit controver 
we. De Fix. bk iv. c.227. 
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logical or political controversy fur- 
nishes examples. This is often to 
be imputed to crafty design, but is 
sometimes merely the effect of lite- 
rary vanity. Writers who excel 
more in fancy than judgment, and 
whose taste in style inclines rather 
to ornament than simplicity, are 
too apt to load even scientific dis- 
guisitions with rhetorical figures 
and thus lose in perspicuity of rea- 
soning, more than they gain in ele- 
gance of writing. It may deserve 
the attention of those who are fond 
of eloquent argumentation, that one 
of the most perfect books of rea- 
soning in the world, the Elements 
of Euclid, has not a single rhetori- 
cal figure from the beginning to the 
end. As far as language is con- 
cerned in argument, a better rule 
cannot be laid down, than that of 
Cicero: * Care should be taken to 
make use of the most common 
words, and such as are best adapt- 
ed to express the meaning*.” 

The neglect of method in study, 
is another fruitful cause of diversi- 
ty of opinion. Even in the con- 
struction of general plans of edu- 
cation for public schools, much re- 
mains to be done, before a regular 
edifice of instruction will be erect- 
ed. ‘There is a natural connection 
among the several parts of science, 
which renders it exceedingly de- 
sirable that a broad foundation be- 
ing laid in the knowledge of the 
materials and the instruments of 
science, things, and words, the su- 
perstructure should be raised with 
a due regard to relation, propor- 
tion, and harmony. When this 
great work shall be accomplished, 
by the united exertions of wel!-in- 
formed and comprehensive minds, 
it may be expected, that many 
systems of opinions will be over- 
turned, and that the uniformity of 
judgment, which statesmen and 
priests have so long in vain at- 
tempted to produce by coercion, 


* Cpera danda est, ut verbis uta- 
mur quam usitatissimis, & quam mani- 
me aptis, id est, rem declarantibus. 
De Fy. 1. tw. c. 20. 
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will in some degree arise from the 
regular investigation of truth. For 
the want of such a plan of instruc- 
tion, knowledge, even upon the 
subjects most interesting to man, is 
commonly gathered up in an acci- 
dental and desultory manner. Par- 
tial views are taken of great ques- 
tions in theology, morals, and poli- 
cy; no single point is examined 
throughout, and in regular train. 
A few arguments, on one side, are 
contemplated in full view, and ina 
strong light; others of equal im- 
portance are slightly noticed; and, 
perhaps, the whole, or the greater 
part of the evidence, on the side 
contrary to that which the reader 
is disposed to favour, is overlooked, 
or designedly kept out of sight. 
‘The inevitable effects must be pre- 
judice, error, and diversity of opi- 
nion. 

If the matter be traced still high- 
er, it will be found that, where 
neither passion ner prejudice, in- 
terferes, men still think differently, 
irom the want of certain data, in 
which they are agreed, as the ba- 
sis of their subsequent reasonings. 
}-xcepting only in pure geometry, a 
foundation of definition and axioms 
has never yet been so firmly laid as 
to produce, in the application, 
irresistible demonstration. Some 
philosophers have conceived, that 


there are in every science certain 


first principles, the truth of which 
is intuitively perceived. But itis a 
strong presumption against the ex- 
istence of such principles, that no 
one has ever been able to discover 
a criterion by which they are to be 
distinguished, on the one hand, 
from opinions formed by prejudice, 
and, on the other, from the legiti- 
mate deductions of reason. It will 
perhaps be found, upon strict exa- 
mination, that those first princi- 
ples which are called axioms in ge- 
ometry, appear to the mind as cer- 
tain truths, because they necessari- 
ly follow from the admitted signifi- 
cation of the terms. The whole is 
known to be greater than its part, 
not by intuitive reason, but, be- 
cause the terms whole and part, be- 
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ing understood to express certain 


relative ideas of magnitude, can-. 


not retain their meaning, unless 
the proposition be received as true. 
If this explanation of the nature of 
an axiom be accurate, the reason 
why there is such a perfect agree- 
ment concerning geometrical truths, 
and so much diversity of opinions 
concerning propositions in other 
sciences, 1s, that, in the former 
case, the leading terms which are 
made use of are universally under- 
stood in the same sense ; but, in the 
latter, have different meanings. 
Diversity of opinion must be ul- 
timately ascribed to the different 
degrees of imperfection in human 
knowledge. Were all men per- 
fectly acquainted with the nature, 
properties, and relations of the be- 
ings which come under their per- 
ception or contemplation, they must 
see every thing as it is, and 
must, therefore, form the same 
judgment concerning it. Did all 
men know alike, though imperfect- 
ly, their opinions must be the same. 
But, while one man knows more 
than another, and while men, 
from their incomplete knowledge of 
things, must necessarily view the 
same objectsunder different aspects, 
and be liable to misconception and 
error, it is impossible that diversi- 
ty of opinion should not arise. Con- 
cerning mathematical figures and 
quantities, our knowledge is cer- 
tain. Concerning the forms and 
obvious properties of bodies, which 
come under the notice of the senses, 
the judgments of different persons 
will commonly be the same. Con- 
cerning physical powers, the effects 
of which are subjected to experi- 
ment, a general agreement may be 
expected. But, with respect to 
historical facts, which mustbe re- 
ported on human testimony, and 
cannot be judged of without weigh- 
ing various circumstances; with 
respect to moral and political ques- 
tions, the accurate decision of 
which requires a diligent examita- 
tion of numerous facts; and with 
respect to intellectual beings, and 
their powers and their qualities, 
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known only from inference or ana- 
logy, opinions, however satisfacto- 
ry, must be liable to great diversi- 
ty. Onon these latter subjects, as 


one has well observed*, it is diffi- 


cult to find out truth, because it is 
in such considerable proportions 
scattered in a mass of opiniative 
uncertainties, like the silver in 
Hiero’s crown of gold. 

Error and its inseparable con- 
comitant, diversity of opinion, are 
entailed by an irreversible decree 
uponhumannature. ‘hese defects 
may, however, be in some measure 
corrected. Without the aid of 
persecution, which can at most 
only enforce an hypocritical unifor- 
mity of profession, instead of unity 
of belief, the liberal protection an d 
encouragement of free inquiry may 
cherish the love of truth, and pro- 
mote the honest and ardent pursuit 
of knowledge. Individual atten- 
tion to moral discipline may cure 
those diseases of the mind, which 
multiply and perpetuate erroneous 
opinions. If the project of an uni- 
versal philosophical character, in 
which the present ambiguities of 
language should be avoided, and all 
the varieties of human ideas should 
be correctly represented, and clas- 
sically arranged, be too difficult to 
be accomplished, men may, at least, 
learn to use with greater caution 
and skill, the symbols with which 
they are ‘already furnished. New 
institutions of education adapted to 
the present state of knowlec ise, 
may be introduced, in the room ‘of 
the cumbrous systems, which time 
has fairly worn out. Unprofitable 
speculations may give way to suc . 
literary and scientific pursui its, 
promise general utility. And if, 

after* all, knowledge should never 
become se perfect and universal, as 
to banish diversity of opinion, men 
may, at Jeast, be heartily united in 
prosecuting the great object of the 
coramon good, and, with respect to 
every point of doubtful speculation, 
may candidly agree to diff Ie 


* Glanville. 
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CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE Ex- 
TRACTION OF SUGAR AND 
SYRUP FROM INDIGENOUS 
PLAN TSeooe-HERMST ADT. 


From the chemical analysis of 
vegetable substances, and the know- 
ledge of their constituent and other 
particles contained and mixed with 
them, it is sufficiently evident that 
the East and West-Indies are not 
the only countries provided by na- 
ture with saccharine plants; but 
saccharine matter is abundantly 
found in other productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, and it only re+ 
quires an assiduous examination to 
point out those vegetables from 
which it may be most copiously and 
in the least expensive way obtain- 
ed. 

Among the plants hitherto exa- 
mined, none deserve to be ranked 
so near the true sugarcane as the 
whole genus of maple trees, and of 
these, particularly the sugar and 
silver maple, Acer saccharinum, 
and A. Dasycare pon Ehrh: Both 
trees have been used for these fifty 
years, to obtain sugar from them,, 
which in the last years has proved 
to be particularly profitable. By 
my own experimn ents, which I have 
— atedly made since the winter of 

796, 1 found out, that from all spe- 
cies of maples, sugar may be, witle 
more or less profit, obtained; and 
hat the sugar and silver maples, 
growing even in Germany, though 
not in the best soil, give a very good 
raw sue ars not inferior to the best 
Ww est-India cane sugar, and which 
is got so cheap, that a pound of it 
will come no higher than eighteen 
or twenty pfennige, or about two 
pence hz alf-penny, andonly agroshen 
or a penny, when instead of char- 
coal common coal or turf are em- 
ployed for boiling the juice, and 
particularly when the operation is 
made upon a large scaic, as one 
labourer is able to attend five hun- 
dred trees during the period of tap- 
ping them. The process of boiling 
ihe juice-is becides so very simp_e, 














that every body may soon learn it. 
But these advantages are only to be 
expected from the sugar and silver 
maple, as the other species, Acer 
Negundo, A. campestre, A. plata- 
noides, and A. pseudoplatanus, con- 
tain a less quantity of juice, which 
is also not so rich in saccharine 
matter. However, as plantations 
of those maples require a space of 
twenty or twenty-five years before 
the trees are large enough to admit 
tapping, it will be not improper, 
but of great utility to the communi- 
nity, to examine, meanwhile, those 
indigenous plants, from which like- 
wise a useful substitute for the West- 
India sugar may be extracted; and 
it is with this view I have made the 
following experiments : 


Experiments to obtain Sugar from 
India-Corn. 


India-Corn (Zea Mays) is said to 
contain, according to Von Justi, su- 
gar, particularly in the nodes of the 
young stalks, from which Mr. Jac- 
quin, of Vienna, hassuccessfully pre- 
pared it; and this is farther con- 
firmed by Mr. Marabelli, in a dis- 
sertation on the subject. It is lnke- 
wise reported, that the extraction 
of the sugar from the stalks of India- 
corn, growing particularly in a 
marshy soil, has been tried in Italy 
upon a large scale, but afterwards 
left off again, as it was found not to 
answer the purpose, the sugar thus 
obtained being more expensive than 
common raw sugar. To be con- 
vinced by my own experience, on 
this subject, I made some experi- 
ments, of which the following are the 
results: A quantity of India-corn 
was cultivated in a tolerable, and 
somewhat marshy soil, for the — 
pose: when the young plants wer 
about six inches high, the leaves, 
when chewed, had a sweetish taste, 
but the stalks, particularly about 
the nodes, tasted quite like sugar. 
These young plants being cut off as 
near the ground as possible, freed 
from the leaves, and sufficiently 
cleaned; ten pounds cf them were 
cut in picces, and, being pounded in 
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a stone mortar, the juice was ex- 
pressed, which weighed three 
pounds. This juice, whose sweet- 
ish taste had still a disagreeable fla- 
vour of herbs, was clarified with the 
white of eggs, after which that taste 
was scarcely perceptible ; and being 
thickened to the consistence of a 
syrup, cight ounces of a very agree- 
able tasting syrup were obtained. 


Examination of the Spikes of India- 
Corn. 

As the young spikes, when they 
are beginning to form, possess a 
very agreeable saccharine taste, 
they were thought fit for being ex- 
amined. ‘Ten pounds of them were 
accordingly squeezed in a stone 
mortar, and the juice expressed, 
after the leaves had been stripped 
off. These gave four pounds of a 
milky juice, which could not be ren- 
dered perfectly clear by the white 
ofeggs. By a slow evaporation to 
the consistence of a syrup, nine 
ounces of a brown agreeable tasting 
syrup were got, but which differed 
from the former by being more mu- 

cilaginous. 


Examinaiion of Stalks of India- 
corn, of amoreadvanced growth. 


Twenty pounds of these stalks 
were cut in pieces, and with the ad- 
dition of water, squeezed in a stone 
mortar, and the juice expressed, 
which possessed a disagreeable and 
somewhat acrid taste. Being in the 
same manner thickened to the con- 
sistence of a syrup, twelve ounces 
of syrup were obtained, which had 
a disagreeable saline taste, and 
might rather be considered as a ve- 
get table exti ract, than as sugar. 


e . Experiments far obtainixrg Dry 


Sugar from India-Corn. 


To jearn, whether it was possible 
to exhibit a crystallisible sugar from 
this plant, the syrups prepared from 
the young stalks andthe spikes were 
each dissolved by itself in fresh 
lime-water, and gently boiled, by 
which a great part of their impuri- 
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ties was carried off. The liquor 
being strained through a woolen 
cloth, each of them was boiled to the 
thickness of a syrup, which was put 
in a glass, and set eight months in 
a warm place, when little crystalli- 
sations of sugar appeared, which 
were with difficulty separable from 
the fluid. For this purpose each 
syrup was evaporated by a gentle 
fire, till they became dry, and this 
mass was digested with alkohoiized 
spiritus vini to ebullition. The fluid 
still hot was instantly poured through 
a linen cloth, whereon the mucila- 
ginous parts remained, but on the 
cooling of the spirituous solution, a 
true sugar, of a yellow colour, cry- 
stallised in small grains. The al- 
kohol being drawn from the remain- 
ing fluid, by distillation, another por- 
tion of sugar was got by gentle eva- 
poration ; andaltogether, two ounces 
from the syrup of the young stalks, 
and one ounce and a half from that 
of the spikes. 

By these experiments it is suffi- 
ciently shewn, that from the young 
fresh. stalks, as well as from the 
spikes, of India-corn, a true sugar 
can be extracted ; but as its separa- 
tion from the gummons and other 
particles mixed with it is combined 
with such difficulties, and the gain 


so inconsiderable, that a pound of 


raw sugar from this plant would cost 
one rixdollar, or above three shil- 
lings, appears that no profit or 
economy will arise from the fabri- 
cation of this sugar. 


Experiments for obtaining Sugar 
JSrom the Siberia Cox w-Parsne}i. 


The Russian cow-parsnep (Hera- 
cleum Sphondylium Lin ; Heracleum 
sibiricum) has been long known, as 


a plant containing a great deal of 


saccharine matter, in which respe ct, 
according to Steller (in his travels 
to Kamtchatka, in Ger man) it ae- 
serves the next place to the sugar- 
cane, and the natives cail it the 
sweet herb or Ratsh. According to 
Gimelin (Flora Stbirica, s. 1. p. 
214) it does not differ from our com- 
mon cow-parsnep, but others think it 
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a particular species, to which they 
give the name of Sphondylium Pe- 
naces. The inhabitants of Kamt- 
Chatka gather the stalks of this plant 
in June, and having stripped off the 
leaves, they shave off the outer 
skin with muscle shells, and dry 
them in the sun, and afterwards 
they are chewed for the sake of 
sucking out the saccharine matter. 
In drying the surface of the stalks, 
it is covered with a white saccha- 
rine powder, which they separate by 
shaking them in a leather bag; but 
forty pounds of them afford only a 
quarter of a pound of this powder- 
sugar, which therefore is considered 
asa great rarity. Besides this the 
stalks and roots of the plants are 
employed for obtaining a sort of 
brandy. Iwas supplied with some 
fresh plants of the Heracleum sibi- 
ricum for my experiments, but find- 
ing that the stalks were by no means 
so rich in sugar, as it is related of 
those plants growing in Sibiria, I 
tried the roots, of which I got four 
pounds, whose taste is sweetish, like 
that of parsneps. Havingfreedthem 
from the outer skin they were dried, 
but no saccharine crust appeared on 
the surface. ‘They were therefore 
ground ; andbeing mixed with water 
the juice was pressed, which tastc« 
sweetish, but a little acrid. Being 
boiled with the white of eggs, and 
clarified, it was thickened to the 
consistence of a syrup, of which six 
ounces were got, wherein after a 
space of three months, a brown 
grainy sugar hadcrystallized, which 
however was not quite free from a 
disagreeable flavour. ‘Theugh itis 
shown by these experiments, that 
sugar may be obtained from that 
plant, yet the preparation of the 
sugar is too expensive, for making; 
use ofitin economy. Itis however 
probable, that the soil has a great 
influence upon the plant, and that 
therefore those growing in Siberia 
are richer in sugar’. 
Experiments to obtain Sugar from 
the Must of Wie. 

It might be presumed from the 

taste of must obtained from ripe 
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grapes, that a considerable quantity 
of saccharine matter is contained in 
it, though involved by mucilage. To 
try whether a true sugar could be 
extracted from it, some experiments 
were uudertaken. Eight Berlin 
quarts of must, from ripe sweet 
grapes, were seethed with the white 
of eggs, clarified and filtered. The 
fluid being evaporated, gave three 
pounds of an agreeable but acidu- 
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lous svrup. To take away this free 
acid, the syrup was dissolved again 
in limewater, and so much of it 
added, till no acid was perceived by 
reagents. The fluid being: again 
clarified and evaporated, a very 
agreeable syrup was obtained, from 
which it was by no means possibile to 
exhibit crystallised sugar. How- 
ever, this syrup would, at the high 
price of must, not be very profitable, 
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Hanover, (Vi.) Dec. 2 

A remarkable bird was last Satur- 
day killed by Henry Nevens, of tiis 
town. It was upwards of three feet 
in height.....though it weighed but 
twelve pounds, it was judged sufli- 
ciently stout, and bold enough to 
have attempted and even destroyed 
the livesof calves, sheep, and lambs. 
Its wings extende:i, measured seven 
feet, eight inches ; anditsclaws were 
two and one-fourth inches in length. 
This fowl is supposed to be of the 
eagle species ; hut few of this size 


are rarely met with in this part of 


the country. Whatis remarkabie, 
Mr. Nevens shot him flying, sitting 
on his horse. 


Reading, Penn, Dec. 3. 

In the night of Monday and Tues- 
day, the 291! 1 ult. the barn and sta- 
bles of Mr. Waters Dewees, at 
Birdsborough, with ten of his best 
horses, and a quantity of grain and 
hay, were entirely consumed by fire, 
and so violent were the flames that 
nothing of this valuable property 
could possibly be saved, only the 
riding horse of Mr. Dewees, who 
escaped much burned, and will harc- 
ly ever be fit for use. The worst 
of the horses was worth fifty pounds 
«+. Nobody knows how the tire broke 
out. 


Bosion, Dec. 5. 
Two highway robberies have been 
committed in the vicinity of this 


OCCURRENCES. 


town, within these few days. On 
Tuesday evening about 7 o’clock, 
Mr. John Winship, returning home 
from market, was attacked by three 
persons on the Medford and Meno- 
tomy road, opposite the ‘Ten-Hills 
farm, in Charlestown, robbed of be- 
tween twenty and thirty doilars in 
silver, and severely wounded. On 
Friday evening, on the same road 
and near the same spot, a Mr, Bat- 
ley, of Charlestown, on his return 
from a journey to the upper parts of 
the country, was assailed by seven 
persons, two of whom entered his 
chaise, and presenting pistols at his 
breast, demanded his money, and 
took all he had about him, then threw 
him on the ground, searched for his 
pocked-book and watch; and not 
finding either, bade him get into his 
chaise and go back to Medford..... 
After proceeding about forty rods, 
thinking the robbers had dispersed, 
heattempted to get to Charlestown ; 
but on arriving at the spot where 
he had before been robbed, he was 
again assailed by the robbers, and 
obliged.to return to Medford, where 
he continued all night. The rcb- 
bers were armed with musquets and 
pistols. 


Raleigh, N. C. Dec. 6. 
A bed of gold ore has been lately 
discovered m Cabarrus county, im 
this state, ina creek running through 
the land of Mr John Reed, a native 
of Hesse Cassel, in Germany, which 
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promises to be a source of great 
riches to the proprietor. ‘The me- 
tal was first found by two or three 
children of Mr. Reed, who were 
fishing. They brought a few pieces 
home to their father, as a curiosity, 
ignorant of its value. On examina- 
tion, the ore was found not only to 
be gold, but gold of a very pure qua- 
lity. Since this discovery, these 
little boys have picked up daily from 
one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty penny-weights (worth up- 
wards of twenty pounds sterling) 
but the proprietor has lately found a 
lump of the ore twenty-eight pounds 
weight, which it is supposed, when 
fluxed will yield twenty-seven 
pounds of pure gold, and is worth 
upwards of five thousand six hundred 
dollars! These facts are assured to 
us by one of the members of our ge- 
neral assembly from Cabarras, now 
in this city. who has in his posses- 
sion two specimens of this precious 
metal, one as itis found and the other 
as purified. 


Staunton, Vire Dec. 9. 

A melancholy accident happened 
on Thursday, the ist instant, inthis 
country. The kitchen of Mr. Coiner 
was consumed by fire, and with it 
two of his children, one about two 
and the other about four years of 
age together with a negro child. 
Mrs. Coiner and the children being 
at home by themselves, she, while 
cleaning the house, told them to 
go to the kitchen, a few minutes after 
having occasion to go there herself, 
discovered it enveloped in flames, 
supposed to have originated by the 
children in playing with the fire, 


dropping some coals in a quantity of 


flax contiguous to the door, which 
prevented her from entering, she 
immediately ran to a hole in the 
wali where she beheld her tender 
offspring with uplifted hands, sup- 
plicating assistance; her exertions 
to rescue them were in vain; on 
taking hold of their arms they slip- 
ped from her grasp, the skin re- 
maining in herhands; she made a 
second effort, and got the head of 
ene through the crey ice, but being 
VOLe TeeosN Oe Veo 





unable to get it farther, it was con- 
sumed together with the others, in 
sight of its agonized parent. Their 
bones were gathered up on the fol- 
lowing day and decently interred. 


Alexandria, December 12. 
Flour mspected in the town of 
Alexandria, for the quarter ending 
the 11th December, 1803: 
10,485 barrels 
1,938 half barrels 
119 barrels Indian meal. 


Philadelphia, December 13. 

About two o’clock in the after- 
noon, a fire broke out in an unfinish- 
ed three story brick house, situated 
on the south side of Sansom-street, 
near Seventh-street. Although the 
citizens immediately repaired to the 
place, and used every effort in their 
power to stop its progress, it was 
not subdued until it had destroyed 
the house in which it or iginated, 
and seven other new brick buildings 
of the same size, adjoining it. The 
burning shingles were carried by 
the force of the wind, in a south- 
westerly direction, several squares 
from the place, and they would pro- 
bably have occasioned other confla- 
grations had not the houses been 
previously wet by a seasonable rain. 
These buildings were nearly tenant- 
able, but fortunately neither of them 
were occupicd by a family. We 
understand that they were the pro- 
perty of industrious carpenters and 
bricklayers....some of whom, it is 
said, are not in a situation to bear 
so heavy aloss. None of the houses 
were insured. 


New-York, December 15. 

There is now in the harbour of 
New York, 131 ships, 96 brigs, 146 
schooners, and 354 sloops....total 
727: exclusive of mill, market, 
pleasure, and ferry boats, pettiaug- 
ers, kc. a greater number than has 
been in it at one time since the re- 
volutionary war. 


December 16. 
We can hardly recollect so severe 
a gale of wind as has prevailed dur- 
11 
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ing the last forty-eight hours. It 
commenced before day on ‘Tuesday, 
accompanied with violent rain. Our 
harbour crowded with shipping and 
coasting craft, was exposed, espe- 
cially on the Hudson side of thetown, 
to all its rage. The following ves- 
sels were either dashed to pieces 
against the wharves and adjoining 
vessels, or sunk. Inthe Northriver 
near the hav-scales, a schooner be- 
longing to Mr. John Hatfieid, of 
Staten-island, laden with hay; and 
a sloop, name unknown: near the 
corporation dock, a sloop laden with 
wo..d and marketing: off thebattery 
a sloop laden with pork, beef, cheese, 
&c. in the East river, near the Ex- 
change-slip, a schooner belonging 
to Mr. Cornwell, owner of the mills 
at Red hook, laden with flower ; and 
a schooner belonging to Mr. Rey- 
nolds. Exclusive of the above, which 
have been completely wrecked, a 
vast number have sustained more 
or less injury, and the total damage 
cannot be rated at less than twenty 
thousand dollars. 


December 17. 

The lovers of the fine arts will be 
gratified to learn, that a very inge- 
nious painter from Italy, has taken 
his residence in this state, which we 
hope soon to see enriched with his 
productions. Mr.Zuchotti some time 
since arrived and took lodging in 
Roxbury, where he remained uino- 
ticed and unknown, till a gentieman 
gave him his permission to orna- 
ment a room which he was finishing. 
The superior beauty and elegance of 
this performance caught the eye of 
a watchmaker of taste who was fit- 
ting up a shop in Boston; Mr. Z. 
was engaged to embellish it; when 
this second work was finished, his 
genius was suffered no longer to re- 
main in obscurity; for, from the 
liberal citizens of Bosten, he had 
iminediate applications for work, 
the completion of which will take 
more than two years. 


Carlisle, Penn. Dec. 14. 
On Saturday morning last, a fire 
broke out in the dwelling-house of 
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John Steele, esq. about one mile from 
this borough, and before any assist- 
ance could reach the place was burnt 
to the ground. All his furniture, 
together with a large quantity of 
grain, which was in the upper story 
of the house, were entirely con- 
sumed. 


Haverhill, Dec. 20. 

On Saturday iast, a barn in An- 
dover, containmg twenty head of 
cattle, a horse chaise, and a quan- 
tity of grain, hay, &c. belonging to 
Mr. Nathanial Gage, was entirely 
consumed by fire. It is supposed 
this accident was occasioned by a 
negro boy, who carried fire in a 
mug, into the barn, to warm his 
hands while foddering the cattle. 

On Sunday night, the isth De- 
cember, Mr. Fhineas Moody, of 
Somers, (Cen.) who had for some 
time previous been in a low, me- 
lancholy state of mindy was iéd to 
the horrid purpose of murdering his 
family anc himseif. 

After the family were asleep, he 
procured an axe with which he in 
the first place killed his wife and 
infant child, about twelve months 
old. His wife was badly cut in se- 
veral places; her arm, on which 
probably the child lay, was cut 
almost entirely off, likely by the 
blow which dispatched the infant. 
He then went up into a chamber 
where a niece of his slept, about 
eight years of age, whom he man- 
gled in a shocking manner. 

She had several gashes of the axe 
in different parts of her face, neck, 
and breast; three of her fingers cut 
entirely off, and others partly. “He 
then returned to the room where his 
wife was, and left the axe, went 
intoalower rocm, and cut his throat 
from ear to ear. He was about 40 
years of age. The next morning 
the deed was discovered by a little 
lad who went to the house with an 
errand, who spread the alarm..... 
The scene was enough to “harrow 
up the soul” of a stoic. A jury of 
Inquest Was immeciately summoned 
who brought in a verdict Ofse. W7l- 
Jul Murder! 
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New-Bedford, Dec. 28. 

On the 16th instant, the deputy- 
marshal, agreeable to previous no- 
tice, proceeded to sell by public auc- 
tion, at twelve o’clock,on that day, 
a quantity of rum and molasses, 
which had been justly forfeited by 
law, for an attempt to evade the 
payment of the duties. Atthecom- 
mencement of the sale, a mob col- 
lected to the number of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred, with an 
evident determination to abuse any 
person who should over bid the ori- 
ginal owners....two or three respec- 
tabie individuals from the country, 
saw proper, notwithstanding these 
“ squally appearances,’”’ to make 
higher bids; they were shamefully 
abused, and one of them, after an 
unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to throw him into the dock, was 
beaten in a most shocking manner, 
and it was only by the most spirited 
exertions of his friends, that he was 
rescued from the hands of the ruf- 
fians, in so maggled and exhausted 
a situation that his life was at first 
despaired of. We forbear adding 
more at present, we regret that a 
cause should exist for saying so 
much, and sincerely hope, for the 
honour of that ancient town, that 
the instigators of so daring an out- 
rage on thelaws of civilized society, 
will receive the punishment which 
their conduct merits. 


Late in the fall of the year 1798, 
as I went down the Ohio in compa- 
ny with three or four others, we 
lodged one night at a house on the 
bank of the river opposite to the 
upper end of a small island, about 
thirteen miles above Marietta. In 
the morning our landlord asked us 
if we would go over to the island to 
see the big tree. Ihadseveral years 
before heard of a remarkably large 
tree somewhere on the Ohio, but 
had not recollected where, neither 
had I much curiosity to see it... 
however, the company being very 
desirous to go, I went with them.... 
the island is supposed to contain 
about ten or twelve acres of land, 
lying low, just above high water. I 





thought it one of the finest or richest 
pieces of land I had ever seen. At 
a few perches from the shore our 
conductor brought us to the stump 
of a large tree, indeed. The stump 
was about twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and being hollow, there was a kind 
of door cut in one side, where I went 
in, the shell was about two or three 
inches thick and the cavity nearly 
circular. We had the curiosity to 
measure the diameter on the ground 
inside, and found it upwards of 
eighteen feet, and as high as we 
could reach up, it was about thir- 
teen and an half feet on 
on the ground the cj 
was about sixty feet, 
so much higher up, ugh it kept 
its thickness remarkably. The tree 
had two large branches or limbs, 
which were broken down, and had 
fallen in opposite directions. One 
of these limbs, at the distance of 
twenty steps, or about sixty feet from 
the root of the tree, we all supposed 
to be six feet in diameter, the other 
I did not so particularly attend to, 
but one of the young men in compa- 
ny told me he stood upright in the 
hollow, in this end of it, as it lay 
near the root of the stump. These 
branches had separated from each 
other, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
feet high.” 
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Cabarras County, V. Carolinas 
The gold mind in Cabarras, has 
of late drawn the attention of a 
number of our citizens very much. 
Indeed it has so far engaged the 
minds of many, that it has become 
the common theme in almost every 
company. ‘The fact is, it has lately 
produced wonders. Besides 4 vari- 
ety of less magnitude, there was, 
about three weeks ago, one lump 
found just below the surface of the 
earth, that weighed twenty-eight 
pounds, steellyard weight. This, at 
the common calculation will be 
worth about seven thousand dollars. 
So that from its present appearance 
it is well worthy of notice. 


Frederick tage ire Dec. 29 
On Menday last, Mr. William 
Thornton and Mr. Francis Conwa 
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met, in consequence of a previous 
misunderstanding, in the neighbour- 
hood of this town, and sorry we are 
to announce, that the event proved 
fatal to both parties. 

In the same houron Tuesday last 
they both departed this life. 

Bw their untimely fate two weep- 
ing mothers are left to deplore the 
loss of two dutiful sons, their chil- 
dren two affectionate brothers, and 
society two most promising citizens. 


» The surviving rejations are ina si- 


easier to be imagined than 







urg, Vir. Dec. 28. 
On Sa y, the 24th instant, at 
the store r. Abner Early, in 
Campbell, a period was put to the 
life-of Mr. Bluford Early, who ex- 


pired a few minutes after receiving - 


the contents of a loaded gun, from 
the hands of Isaac Butterworth.... 
said to have been done intentionally 
eee Controversy having previously 
taken place between them. The 
particulars of this event we have 
not learnt. Mr. Early was a man 
much respected, and m the prime 
of life. 


Leesburg. 

During the gust of rain on Sunday 
evening last a Negro quarter of col. 
T. L. Lee’s, near Goose creek, was 
struck by lightning, andtwo negroes 
were struck dead, and six or seven 
wounded; one of the wounded scon 
died, and it is hoped the others are 
out of danger. They had assembled 
for the laudable purpose of prayer, 
and were singing hymns at the pe- 
riod of this awful visitation. 


The following is said to be an ac- 
curate statement of the number of 
post-offices in the several states, 


districts, and territories of the 
union: 
State of Virginia 199 


New-York 159 
Penusylvania 102 
Massachusetts 24 
North-Carolina 83 
-Maryland 74 
New-Jersey 57 


Connecticut 54 

Vermont 48 
New-Hampshire 46 
South-Carolina 46 - 

Kentucky ' $6 
Tennessee 28 

Georgia 23 

Delaware 14 

Ohio 18 
Rhode-Island 8 

District of Maine 53 
Columbia 3 

Missisippi Territory 9 
Indiana do. 9 
Total......1,159 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


Several workmen engaged in dig- 
ging a well for Mr. Samuel Wigton, 
Hudson, New-York state, a few rods 
from an upright rock, which forms 
the bank of the river in front of that 
city, a few days-since threw up a 
number of fragments of well burnt 
bricks, which were#found about 40 
feet under the surface of the earth. 
The account which the workmen 
gave of a discovery so singular, was 
at first considered as a trick to im- 
pose on the credulous people, until 
two gentlemen, to convince them- 
selves, descended to the bottom of the 
well, and with a pick axe, dug some 
out of the hard compacted gravel, 
which still retain perfectly the im- 
pression of the mould. No whole 
bricks were seen, though a work- 
man broke with his spade one which 
he thinks was entire, and says the 
pieces when put together, would 
have made a brick of about eight or 
nine inches in length. The hori- 
zontal or allovial strata of earth, 
perforated in digging the well, were 
as follows, or nearly so: five feet 
yellow sand, sixteen feet of yellow 
clay, seventeen feet marl, very pon- 
derous, and of a blue colour, re- 
sembling that of the lime rock in 
the vicinity; one and an half feet 
redish ocherons and gravel, six 
inches hard pan, or gravel cement- 
ed with marl, one and an half feet 
fine yellow sand, and three fect 
coarse slaty gravel. 
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